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Factors Affecting Employee Morale 


DISCUSSION of morale cannot prop- 

erly be undertaken without first de- 

fining employee morale as applied to in- 
dustrial relations. 

Approximately two hundred executives 
and labor leaders recently furnished Tue 
ConFERENCE Boarp with their definitions 
of morale. While these definitions have not 
yet been carefully analyzed, the following 
comments seem to reflect the thinking of 
the majority of the cooperators. 


DEFINITION 


Morale involves the employee’s net re- 
action to all of the situations relating 
directly or indirectly to his job. These 
situations include all the contacts between 
the employee and persons associated with 
his job, plus a variety of “personal” and 
“social” factors that may indirectly affect 
the individual’s attitude toward his job 
and company. In a broad sense morale 
might be defined as the spirit of the em- 
ployees in the organization. With respect 
to the individual employee, it might be 
defined as an intense desire to give his 
best in attempting to fulfil his part in 
achieving the company’s goals and stand- 
ards. 

Today there is wide recognition of the 
correlation between a high level of em- 
ployee morale and the successful operation 
of a business. This recognition is based 
upon two concomitant types of evidence: 
1. That the employee with a high level 

of morale generally does a superior job; 
2. That the degree of success achieved by 

a company bears a definite relationship, 

over a long period of time, to the col- 

lective attitudes of its employees. 

In contemplating the stresses and strains 
expected to accompany reconversion and 
postwar activities in industrial relations, 
it is not surprising, therefore, that many 
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What Employees Think 


Tue ConrerENcE Boarp invites the co- 
operation of additional companies in the 
final phase of its study of morale. Participa- 
tion in the study will be particularly inter- 
esting to those who want to know the 
relative effect of a variety of morale factors 
on the morale of their own employees. 
Cooperation in the project requires an abso- 
lute minimum of effort on the part of the 
company, and involves merely the distribu- 
tion to a representative number of em- 
ployees of single-sheet inquiry forms simply 
designed and provided by THe Conrer- 
ENCE Boarp. Employees are asked to com- 
plete the forms and send them directly to 
Tue ConreRENCE Boarp in self-addressed, 
stamped envelopes. The replies from each 
group of employees will be tabulated sepa- 
rately and a report of the results, without 
identification of individual employees, will 
be sent promptly to each company. Addi- 
tional] details will be furnished on request. 


of the country’s foremost executives and 
labor leaders are eagerly searching for 
basic information about this highly com- 
plex and elusive subject. They believe 
that general factual data about employee 
morale and particular information about 
the attitudes of their own employees will 
help to achieve greater industrial efficiency 
through more harmonious labor relations. 


THE TASK AHEAD 


In spite of the considerable amount of 
valuable material available on the subject 
of morale, many of the data deal with iso- 
lated situations. Not enough progress has 
been made to know to what extent general 
conclusions can be drawn or what relation- 
ships exist among morale factors. 

Because of the nature of the subject, no 
single study of morale, no matter how 
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comprehensive or intensive, can be ex- 
pected to furnish all the vast amount of 
information so vitally needed by leaders 
of industry and labor. Qualified observers 
recognize that the task will probably be a 
continuing one regardless of the type and 
number of studies undertaken. In fact, 
the valuable knowledge gained from em- 
ployee attitude surveys definitely appears 
to justify and encourage their continu- 
ation. But with the exception of these 
morale surveys, it would seem impossible 
to predict either the form or content of fu- 
ture work on the subject. 


THREE QUESTIONS 


THe CONFERENCE Boarp has been aware 
of the desire of executives and labor lead- 
ers to obtain data concerning the relation- 
ships of the multitude of factors that have 
an effect on the way employees feel toward 
their jobs and companies. These men 
want to know, for example, what can be 
learned about the relative effect on morale 
of such factors as compensation, job secur- 
ity, transportation facilities to and from 
work, quality of supervision, type of union 
leadership, employee financial benefits, etc. 
Labor leaders, as well as employers, pri- 
marily want to know the answers to: 

1. What do employees themselves be- 
lieve is the relative importance of the 
various morale factors? 

2. How closely do the opinions of labor 
leaders and executives concur with the 
opinions of employees? 

3. Which conclusions, if any, have general 
application and which are the result of 
and apply only to purely local situ- 
ations? 


DATA FROM THREE SOURCES 


In the initial consideration of the prob- 
lem, the Board’s field work and analysis 


‘sFIRST CHOICE”? MORALE FACTORS OF EXECUTIVES AND LABOR LEADERS 


JOB SECURITY - 
EMPLOYMENT STABILIZATION 


COMPENSATION 
(Base Pay) 


SUPERVISOR'S TEMPERAMENT AND 
PERSONALITY 


COMPANY'S ATTITUDE TOWARD EMPLOYEES 
(Its Interpretation of Policies - 
Whether Liberal or Conservative) 


QUALITY OF SUPERVISION 


EXTRA COMPENSATION PLANS 
(ALL Types of Bonuses) 


TRAINING OF SUPERVISORS AND FOREMEN 


JOB EVALUATION PROGRAM 
(And Other Methods of Achieving 
Equity of Pay) 


EMPLOYEE MERIT OR PERFORMANCE RATING 


OPPORTUNITIES IN THE COMPANY FOR 
ADVANCEMENT 


METHODS OF HANDLING GRIEVANCES 


TRAINING OF WAGE EARNERS 
(Rank-and-File Employees) 


EMPLOYEE'S TEMPERAMENT - 
ABILITY TO GET ALONG WITH OTHERS 


TYPE OF WORK 
LABOR UNIONS 
TYPE OF UNION LEADERSHIP 


PRACTICE OF INFORMING THE EMPLOYEES 
OF HIS JOB STATUS (Both of His 
Successes and Failures) 

PHYSICAL WORKING CONDITIONS 
(On-the-Job) 


VACATION AND HOLIDAY PRACTICES 


TDSHDUCTION TRAINING 
(Including Orientation) 


CONTACT WITH EXECUTIVES 
(Opportunity to See Them 
Occasionally) 


TRAINING OF EXECUTIVES 
EMPLOYEE SUGGESTION SYSTEMS 


®CLEAR-CUT PERSONNEL POLICIES AND 
PROCEDURES" 


TOTAL HOURS WORKED PER DAY PER WEEK 


UNION (Employee) - MANAGEMENT 
RELATIONS 


EMPLOYEE'S CONFIDENCE IN HIMSELF 
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“EMPLOYEE'S FEELING IN REGARD TO 
THE IMPORTANCE OF HIS WORK* 


"SOBRIBTY® 


“MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING OF LABOR 
RELATIONS" 


Executives 
Labor Leaders 


Executives 
Labor Leaders 


Executives 
Labor Leaders 
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December, 1944 


indicated the advisability of undertaking 

a study that would: 

1. Through sample anonymous polls of 
various groups of employees, furnish 
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most important factors by any members 
of the other group. 

The information in Tables 1 and 2 shows 
the order of factors considered of first im- 


Table 1: ‘‘First Choice’? Morale Factors as Selected by Labor Leaders 


Factor 
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aln two cases, correspondents made a dual selection but the percentages are based on the number of correspondents. 


data showing the order of importance 
to the employees themselves of a large 
number of morale factors. 


2. Through the participation of labor lead- 
ers and executives, determine what they 
believe is the relative importance of 
these factors to the morale of their 
union members and employees. 


The Board accordingly divided the proj- 
ect into three phases. 


The first phase involved drawing on the 
experience of 107 executives representing 
a variety of industries in all parts of the 
country. The second phase involved the 
cooperation of 37 representative labor 
leaders from the CIO, AFL and independ- 
ent unions. 


The accompanying chart reveals the 
similarities and differences of opinion be- 
tween these executives and labor leaders 
with respect to the morale factors selected 
as the most important. It is particularly 
interesting to note that a relatively high 
percentage of the executives and labor 
leaders cooperating in the study say that 
compensation and job security are the two 
most important factors affecting morale. 


It is also interesting to note that more 
executives than labor leaders believe that 
job security is the most important single 
morale factor. On the other hand, more 
labor leaders than executives believe that 
compensation deserves first choice. Fur- 
ther analysis of the chart reveals those 
factors which were given first ranking by 
at least one member of the one group 
and which were not selected among the 


portance by the labor leaders and by the 
executives. 

Considerable care should be exercised in 
interpreting these data. It must be re- 
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data collected. But since the entire project 
will not be completed for some months, 
it is considered advisable to publish this 
timely information now even though it is 
incomplete. 

The third phase of the study which is 
now being undertaken consists of collect- 
ing the views of employees themselves. In 
other words, the Board is undertaking to 
ask employees directly what factors they 
consider influence most strongly their at- 
titudes toward their jobs. The complete 
report, therefore, will contain opinions 
from all three of the groups involved; 
namely, employees, labor leaders and ex- 
ecutives. 

In making this study of employee 
morale, THe ConrereNce Boarp is not 
operating under any illusions. The Board 
fully recognizes the magnitude, scope and 
ramifications involved in the subject. It 
is hoped, however, that its study may 
furnish basic data that will not only pro- 
vide representatives of labor and manage- 
ment with information that will be valu- 
able in their attempts to improve em- 


Table 2: ‘“‘First Choice’? Morale Factors as Selected by Executives 


Factor 


Job security (including employment stabilization) 
Compensation (base pay)............2--+e0e005 
Supervisor’s temperament and personality....... 


Company’s attitude toward employees 


(its interpretation of policies—whether liberal or conservative).. .. . 
Quality of-supervision. on, | tea ee hole en cee 
Extra compensation plans (all types of bonuses)...............+++++ 
Training of supervisors and foremen.........0...-+.e0-eeee ee ee eee 
Job evaluation program (and other methods of achieving equity of pay). 
Employee merit or performance rating..... ......6.. ee cesses eens 
Opportunity for advancement.............2..02cc essere eeec sees 
Methods of handling grievances. .............0--sceee ee eeeeeeeeeee 
Training of wage earners (rank and file employees).................- 


Employee’s temperament—ability to get along with others........... 
Dye of work Soria noose saeas vartat iceman eeee 
Practice of informing the employee of his job status (both of his suc- 

Cesses Bud failures) ete can tsar crates eels 
“Clear-cut personnel policies and procedures”... . 
Physical working conditions (on the job)......... 
Vacation and holiday practices................- 
Type of union leadership................+-. te 
Induction training (including orientation)........ 
Contact with executives (opportunity to see them occasionally)....... 
Employee suggestion systems.................- 
Training of executives...........--+eseeeeeeees 
‘Totalcreplies ser. sear an eiecttor reactors tee ar 


aSome replies contained a dual selection. Therefore, the total replies and the total selections are not the same. Per- 


centages are based on the number of correspondents. 


membered that conclusions drawn from 
this limited information may not be valid 
when the remaining data are analyzed and 
the whole studied. 

The information revealed in the chart 
represents only a small part of all the 
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‘ployee-employer relations, but which also 


will help to focus attention on the subject 
and thereby encourage additional studies 
in the same field. 
S. Avery RavuBe 
Management Research Division 
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December, 1944 


On the Cost of a Subsistence Budget 


COMMENTS BY SOLOMON BARKIN, TWUA RESEARCH DIRECTOR, ON “SUBSISTENCE 
BUDGETS, 1944 MODEL,”? PUBLISHED IN THE OCTOBER ISSUE 


HE critique of the pricing survey of the 

Teatile Workers Union of America re- 
search Department of the Works Progress 
Administration Subsistence Budget adequately 
summarizes its major elements. The ques- 
tions you raise are not directed at the pricing 
of the actual commodities and services con- 
tained in the budget. Your article acknowl- 
edges that the allowance for social security and 
withholding taxes ““may properly be included 
in this budget since families at this marginal 
ine of ling are unable to curtail expendi- 
tures required for subsistence.” Similarly, 
«we might add unemployment insurance taxes 
in states which require employee contributions. 


FOOD ADJUSTMENT ALLOWANCE 

The two questions which you raise relate 
directly to the food adjustment allowance and 
the provision for bond purchases. As respects 
the food adjustment, you question the pro- 
priety of the 17% allowance made in the sur- 
vey. You conclude that because “‘the estimated 
food cost without this adjustment is more in 
line with other budgets,” this adjustment 
“should not be included in the TWUA 
budget,” but your discussion deals primarily 
with other evidence. 

Authorities agree that such an adjustment 
for food-buying skill is imperative. First, the 
cotton-rayon panel.of the National War Labor 
Board, which did not provide for the allowance 
in its calculations of the cost of the budget, 
declares that “inefficient buying habit is cer- 
tainly a factor which should be taken into 
account in estimates of living cost.” The same 
panel concludes that “any estimate of cost 
without such an allowance underestimates the 
actual cost of securing an adequate diet.’” 

Second, the Bureau of Human Nutrition of 
the Department of Agriculture, in its pam- 
phlet on “Minimum Wage Budgets for 
Women—A Guide for Their Preparation,” 
issued in June, 1944, recommends that mini- 
mum wage bodies select a low-cost or a mod- 
erate-cost family food plan. But it declares 
that the bodies which use a low-cost family 
food plan must keep in mind that “some 
knowledge as well as skilled buying and care 
im selecting food of each type is essential if 
good nutrition is to be achieved at this low 
cost.” The Bureau concludes that “there is 
greater likelihood that a woman untrained in 
Teen of Fact-finding Panel, 28 Southern Cotton 

ie 


le Companies and the TWUA National War Labo 
Board, Septecabes 19, 1944, p. 12. bes o : 
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nutrition will select an adequate diet at moder- 
ate than at low cost.” The Bureau invites the 
minimum wage bodies to consider the inclu- 
sion of a food-shopping allowance and that 
such bodies must decide “‘the extent to which 
wise choices (may be assumed) by the em- 
ployed woman. One of the problems of budget- 
making is the decision as to what degree of 
buying skill should commonly be expected of 
the individual with relatively little training 
in the field of consumer buying.””+ 

The same conclusion is supported by the 
findings of the same Bureau in its study of 
actual food buying costs among American 
families. The actual cost allowed in the 
TWUA budget for food in January, 1944, ts 
$2.23 per capita per week, assuming equal 
consumption for adults and children. The 
Bureau of Human Nutrition found that for 
the spring of 1942, when food prices were 
below January, 1944, “allowing however for 
customary food patterns, for common lack in 
knowledge about nutritive returns for money 
spent on food, and for human error, about 
$3.50 per person per week in cities and $2.50 
on farms (where food 1s grown for own con- 
sumption) could have provided a satisfactory 
diet in the United States in the spring of 
1942.” An allowance of at least 11.9%, the 
increase in the cost of food prices from May, 
1942, to January, 1944, reported by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for a higher income 
level, would have to be added to adjust these 
costs to the January, 1944, price level. The 
adjusted total cost for a satisfactory food 
budget for cities would be at least $3.92. 
These facts substantiate the need of a food- 
buying allowance. The primary reason for an 
allowance is the lack of skill among purchasers. 


PERCENTAGE OF ALLOWANCE 


The second major question relates to the 
percentage of this allowance. The TWUA 
Research Department examined the available 
information relating to the relation of money 
expenditures and quality of diets. Unfortu- 
nately, the data are limited. The most signifi- 
cant information is that reported by the 
1935-36 nutrition surveys reproduced in the 
TWUA report in Tables XIII and IX. The 
per capita food expenditure of $3.09 in Janu- 


1Department of Agriculture “Minimum-Wage Budget for 
Women,” Goellanscun Publication No. 549, a a 
. "Department of Agriculture, Family Food Consumption 
in = United States. Miscellaneous Publication No. 550, 
p. 25. 


ary, 1944, adjusted downward to the 1935-36 
price level would reduce the per capita expend- 
itures to a maximum of $2.23 per person in 
terms of 1935-36 prices. Consequently, the 
per capita weekly food expenditures would be 
definitely between the two lower levels of ex- 
penditures reported by Strebling and Phipard. 
The percentage of bad diets by areas are repro- 
duced in your analysis on page 283. Seventy 
per cent 1s an appropriately selected point 
between the two levels of food consumption for 
the present group. Moreover, the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition’s adjusted estimate of the 
cost of a satisfactory budget of $3.92 would 
not be met by the food budget plus the 17% 
allowance provided in the TWUA budget 
which together would add up to $3.62 per 
capita per week. 


AVAILABILITY OF FOODS 

It is well known that foods have been less 
available in the low-income areas than in the 
higher-income districts during the last few 
years. Small purchases lead to greater waste- 
fulness. While the budgets’ weighting is for 
statistical purposes, the quantities ultimately 
allowed are so small that greater skills in pur- 
chasing and preparation are required in the 
low-cost family food plan. These are not al- 
lowed for in the budget. It has been repeatedly 
proved by the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
studies that higher incomes have better diets. 

The propriety of the final estimate of 17% 
is confirmed by the Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion which the above-referred-to War Labor 
Board Panel declares “estimates that an 8% 
to 17% allowance is reasonable.” 

The critique presents the cost of food ex- 
penditures in selected budgets to appraise the 
necessity for a food adjustment allowance. 
(NICB Table 3). This comparison is not 
entirely relevant. As is indicated in the 
TWUA report, the present low-cost family 
food plan was substituted for the older food 
budgets. This substitution was made at the 
suggestion of the experts in the Departments 
of Agriculture and Labor. This new food plan 
represents the specifications based on the more 
complete information now available on the 
nutritive values of foods. Older food budgets 
were found inadequate. The total food cost 
secured under the TWUA pricing would nec- 
essarily be higher than the original budget, but 
it is still a minimum food budget. Any com- 
parison of the cost of this food budget and that 
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allowed in other budgets must be preceded by a 
determination of the comparative adequacy of 
the food provisions in the other budgets in the 
light of current knowledge of foods. Since 
several certainly would not meet current mini- 
mum food standards, they are incomparable. 

Budgets priced for use by relief agencies and 
for statistical purposes do not have to allow 
for a food adjustment. In the case of the relief 
agency, aid in meal planning and even in 
purchasing is frequently provided. But such 
an allowance is necessary in defining mini- 
mum costs for minimum wage bodies. The 
actual cost of the budget to the family must be 
known to these bodies. The use of this food 
adjustment by minimum wage bodies illus- 
trates their recognition of this need for such 
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an adjustment when using budgets in the 
negotiations of wage rates. 

We believe that all evidence supports the 
inclusion of a food adjustment and that the 
17% allowance, in the light of the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition results from spring, 1942, 
is a most conservative provision. 


SAVINGS ALLOWANCE 

The second major question relates to war- 
bond purchase allowance. The sustenance 
budget does not now provide for any savings 
of any kind. The entire budgetary approach 
presumes that deductions shall not be made 
which would “curtail expenditures required 
for subsistence.” The pressure upon workers 
to purchase bonds is great. Such war savings 


BRIEF REJOINER BY JULES BACKMAN AND M. 


The following comments are offered in 
response to Mr. Barkin’s criticisms. Be- 
cause of space restrictions, they are neces- 
sarily condensed. 

1. Eight major reservations to the use 
of the TWUA subsistence budget in wage 
negotiations were cited by the authors. 
Mr. Barkin omits comment on six of these 
and elaborates on two—the food adjust- 
ment allowance and the provision for bond 
purchase. The United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics joins the authors in hold- 
ing the food-buying adjustment unwar- 
ranted. 

2. Evidence was cited by the authors 
from the Heller budgets, the maintenance 
budget, and BLS cost of living data to 
support this contention. But Mr. Barkin 
prefers to ignore this material, and asserts 
that our “discussion deals primarily with 
other evidence.” 

3. His citation from the Southern Fact- 
finding Panel’s report is seriously curtailed. 
The quoted section reads, “inefficient buy- 
ing habit is certainly a factor which should 
be taken into account in estimates of liv- 
ing costs.” The very next sentence, how- 
ever, is omitted. It reads: “As the De- 
partment of Agriculture points out, the 
addition of more money will not bring bet- 
ter diets unless the workers spend the ex- 
tra amount for food and have the interest 
and knowledge to buy the right kind.” — 

4. Mr. Barkin’s citation from “Mini- 
mum Wage Budgets for Women,” is not 
pertinent, since the TWUA subsistence 
budget is designed to cover the food re- 
quirements of a four-person family on the 
basis of a detailed food budget developed 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. This diet is recommended offi- 
cially as “sufficient to keep a family well 
fed.” bho 

5. The estimate of $3.49 required per 


capita per week for food cited by Mr. 
Barkin is qualified by its sponsoring 
agency, the United States Department of 
Agriculture, as follows: “Neither amount 
of money ($3.49 per person per week for 
city families and $2.54 per person for farm 
family) can be considered the minimum 
that would buy a good diet in the spring 
of 1942.’ This amount for city families 
represented average food expenditures of 
families with money incomes of $1,500- 
$1,999 early in 1942. Even after the rise 
in living costs since 1942, the TWUA 
budget, as modified, is still slightly below 
this income bracket, thus indicating a 
lower level of spending per person for 


--food. 


In September, 1943, the Department of 
Agriculture placed the weekly cost of the 
low-cost food plan upon which the TWUA 
budget is based at a maximum of $13.00 
weekly and a minimum of $12.00 weekly. 
As previously stated by the authors, “em- 
phasis upon education, economic purchases 
and consumer training is more directly in- 


dicated than the necessity of an upward 


adjustment in the food budget.” 


ON SAVINGS 


6. The TWUA budget, as adjusted, in- 
cludes an allowance for life insurance and 
hence it should not be described as mak- 
ing no provision “for any savings of any 
kind.” Textile workers figure vitally in 
essential war production and there is no 
attempt through the development of the 
subsistence budget to “prevent them by 
reason of their low incomes from partici- 
pating in our war effort.” The subsistence 
budget by its very name is designed to 
measure essential living costs. Participation 
in bond purchases is not compulsory. 

7, Until further field studies are con- 
ducted the figures prepared by TWUA in 
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and bond purchases are widespread through- 
out the entire textile industry. They are being 
made at a sacrifice to living standards. Work- 
ers are expected to participate in the war 
effort. We cannot assume that we shall exempt 
these workers or prevent them by reason of their 
low incomes from participating in our war 
effort. The budget must therefore allow 
for same. 

The results of this survey of the cost of a 
subsistence budget are indicative of its cost in 
most areas in the United States. Only minor 
variations would occur in pricing it for vari- 
ous other communities. It is striking that the 
cost of the commodities and services in the 
highest-cost city was only 5.7% above the cost 
in the lowest-cost city. 


R. GAINSBRUGH 


its survey cannot be regarded as represen- 
tative of costs “in most areas in the United 
States.” As stated earlier, the TWUA data 
relate only to five small textile communi- 
ties, three in New England and two in 
North Carolina. 


USE OF BUDGET DATA 

One further note of caution in the use 
of the subsistence budget data is worthy 
of reemphasis. Subsistence costs as devel- 
oped relate to a four-person family. Used 
in wage negotiations, family living costs 
must be considered in relation to total in- 
come received by the family unit. Direct 
comparison of average hourly rates of 
wage earners with family subsistence costs 
are deceptive, because the majority of 
workers have fewer than the three depend- 
ents postulated in such budgets. 


1A special study showing the distribution of the number of 
t: dependents of wage earners in a large textile plant is in 
preparation by Dr. Backman. 


Educational Refund Plan 


Under an educational refund plan in- 
augurated by the American Optical Com- 
pany at Southbridge, Massachusetts, last 
spring, thirty-one employees received 
amounts from $2.50 to $67 for courses re- 
lated to their work taken in outside 
schools. The plan provides for refunds 
up to 60% of the tuition charges for 
courses in university extension or any ac- 
credited school or college. The intent of 
the plan, which is administered by the 
training department, is to encourage em- 
ployees to take courses which will be 
helpful to them in the performance of their 
work and which will contribute to their 
general progress. 
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One Company’s Plan for the Tuberculous 


HE company’s policy relating to the 

reemployment of “arrested” cases of 
tuberculosis is well known to the 18,000 
employees of the A. C. Spark Plug Divi- 
sion of the General Motors Corporation in 
Flint, Michigan. While no formal state- 
ment has been issued by the company it is 
clearly understood that employees suffer- 
ing with tuberculosis will be reemployed 
as soon as they are pronounced “arrested” 
and are able to safely assume an indus- 
trial assignment. More than seventy of 
these persons, successfully treated, are now 
employed in carefully selected jobs. 

This attitude of management has far- 
reaching effects; it results in earlier re- 
porting of symptoms and full cooperation 
of patients in accepting necessary sanato- 
rium rest and treatment. 


FREQUENT EXAMINATIONS 


The annual physical examination of all 
employees includes an X-ray of the chest. 
New and old employees of the company 
with arrested tuberculosis are, however, 
provided X-ray examinations as frequently 
as they are prescribed by their personal 
physicians, In addition, periodic physi- 
cal check-ups are made by the plant medi- 
cal department. Close cooperation with 
private physicians handling the cases is 
maintained at all times. 


SELECTIVE PLACEMENT 


Tests for clerical aptitudes, manual dex- 
terity, vocational interests and personality 
are given to all arrested tuberculous em- 
ployees. This procedure often results in 
the placing of these persons in entirely 
new and different types of work. 

There is no discrimination in the hiring 
of persons with arrested tuberculosis and 
158 persons have been hired with that 
diagnosis. The same care adopted in plac- 
ing old employees is exercised in placing 
these new persons at work which is light 
and nonhazardous individually and indus- 
trially. 

Part-time work on either a temporary or 
permanent basis is provided for persons 
who are unable to accept full-time employ- 
ment. Decision regarding work hours is 
made with the approval of the physician 
in charge of the case. 


EFFICIENCY AND STABILITY 


In many instances persons with arrested 
cases surpass their own preinfection rec- 


ords in efficiency and _ stability. They 
have learned to value their health and do 
not take unnecessary risks. The selected 
job requirements are within the workers’ 
physical capacities and permit utilization 


of highest skills. 


EMPLOYEE ATTITUDES 


Employee attitudes are healthy regard- 
ing fellow tuberculous workers. Workers 
have no objection to working with per- 
sons who have arrested chest conditions 
since employees have full confidence in the 
company’s health policies. 


HEALTH MAINTENANCE 


During the past six years, A. C. Spark 
Plug Division has made 32,871 preemploy- 
ment X-rays of the chest and 14,553 peri- 
odic examinations of cases under obser- 
vation. While these examinations have 
disclosed tuberculosis in its various stages 
it has also been possible to demonstrate 
unresolved pneumonia, enlarged heart, 
new growths and many other serious con- 
ditions often unknown to the workers. 

However, placement of the tuberculous 
is only one part of the company’s health 
maintenance program. Of equal import- 
ance is the program which permits em- 
ployment of syphilitic persons under treat- 
ment. Dr. Max Burnell, who is the Med- 
ical Director, makes every effort to im- 
prove the health status of employees and 
to assist impaired persons able to work 
in realizing safe and satisfactory employ- 
ment. 

Eruet M. Spnars, R. N. 
Management Research Division 


Salute to Service Men 


As a tribute to its employees in the 
Armed Forces, the International Minerals 
and Chemical Corporation issued a spe- 
cial edition of its employee magazine 
“Min & Chem.” This publication con- 
tains pictures of all employees in service 
for whom pictures were available and their 
present addresses. 


Work on V-E Day 
The Pullman-Standard Car Manufac- 


_ turing Company, Chicago, through its 


worker-management committee, has ob- 
tained pledge cards of all employees that 


they will not stop work on V-E day. 
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On Observing 
V-E Day 


HEN the American Third Army 

burst out of the Normandy penin- 
sula and proceeded with amazing rapidity 
to overrun most of France, anticipation of 
a possible early victory in Europe led to 
an acceleration of planning for V-E day 
and thereafter. Subsequent events have 
made such planning appear premature. 
However, the question of how the cessa- 
tion of hostilities will be observed is one 
that affects every management and causes 
concern to some that remember the ex- 
cesses of November 11, 1918. 


WLB RULING 


Planning for observance of V-E day was 
stimulated by a permissive ruling issued 
by the War Labor Board which provided 
that employers who grant a holiday on 
V-E day may pay up to a full day’s wages 
for this holiday if they wish. This ap- 
peared to give official sanction to the idea 
of a general celebration to symbolize the 
end of the European war, and many com- 
panies issued statements of the policy they 
would follow when word of the war’s con- 
clusion was received. Simultaneously, 
however, another viewpoint gained ground 
—that V-E day would not mark the end 
of the war and that cessation of work and 
wild celebration on that day could hardly 
be regarded favorably by the men in the 
Pacific theater, who, from the start, had 
been forced to accept second place in the 
allocation of war supplies. 

To secure a quick picture of sentiment 
on this subject, Taz ConrereNce Boarp 
asked executives of representative com- 
panies in different sections of the country 
how plants in their communities planned 
to observe V-E day. Would most of them 
close their plants on that day, and, if so, 
would they pay for the time off? 

An analysis of the replies received re- 
vealed no uniform policy throughout the 
country nor were certain policies prevalent 
in particular sections such as the East 
coast or the West coast. Frequently com- 
panies appeared to compromise between 
what the management thought was proper 
and what was expedient. Some executives 
who believed that war production plants 
should remain open and in full operation 
on V-E day felt that so many employees 
would drop their tools and leave as soon 
as word came that war in Europe had 
ended that it would be necessary to close 
the plant. Others felt that closing might 
be prudent as a safeguard against dam- 
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age to equipment resulting from overvio- 
lent celebration within the plant, In 
neither of these groups was it the inten- 
tion generally to pay for time not actually 
worked. 

Other companies, because they felt that 
special recognition of V-E day was either 
desirable or inevitable, planned to close for 
a full 24-hour period, often with pay for 
this time lost. In some cases definite 
schedules were announced, as, for example, 
that if word of the end of the European 
war should come during the morning the 
plant would close until the following morn- 
ing, while if it came during the afternoon 
the plant would be closed until the morn- 
ing shift of the second day thereafter. A 
few expressed the belief that there would 
be no single V-E day—that organized re- 
sistance within Germany would not end 
suddenly under the terms of a signed arm- 
istice but would have to be stamped out 
gradually and persistently with no par- 
ticular day marking the end of the war. 

Some companies are conducting cam- 
paigns to persuade employees that it is 
their obligation to remain at work until 
Japan is defeated and that to lay off on 
V-E day would be to “let down” the men 
in the Pacific. Pledge cards are circulated 
and employees are invited to sign up to 
celebrate V-E day with a full day’s work 
to speed the defeat of Japan. Support of 
this plan is reported to be forthcoming 
from a large majority of employees in- 
volved. 


Industrial Nursing 


The Industrial Nursing Section of the 
Connecticut State Nurses’ Association of 
Hartford, Connecticut, has issued a re- 
vised edition of its publication, “Indus- 
trial Nursing in Connecticut.” The 
pamphlet, which outlines the factors to be 
considered in developing an efficient and 
satisfactory nursing service in industry, 
such as objectives, functions, organiza- 
tion, administrative policies, records and 
qualifications for industrial nurses, may 
be obtained from the Association. 


Swift Employees in Movie 

Employees of Swift & Company and 
associated companies are the stars and 
supporting cast in a colored motion pic- 
ture entitled “Red Wagon.” Camera men, 
directors and lighting crews spent two 
weeks in Chicago shooting scenes in the 
headquarters office and plant, and trav- 
eled from unit to unit elsewhere in the 
country, to obtain a true, cross-section pic- 
torial history of activities of the company. 


ih 


MANAGEMENT RECORD 


Developments in Employee Benefit Trusts 


ae on pension and _ profit-shar- 
ing trusts continue to be issued by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

PS No. 41 amplifies previous rulings 
which provide that employer contribu- 
tions to employee stockholders who indi- 
vidually own more than 10% of the com- 
pany stock shall not exceed 80% of the 
total contributions. PS No. 41 deals with 
several situations regarding past-service 
contributions to such employees. 

In the first case, the past-service fund- 
ing is accelerated during the first few 
years, with smaller contributions in later 
years. The ruling specifies that the lim- 
itations on employer contributions apply 
to both current and past service and that 
the 30% limitation on employer contri- 
butions for all such employees will apply 
to employer contributions each year. 

In the second situation, funding of past- 
service benefits is made in order of the em- 
ployee’s nearness to retirement. In this 
case it is ruled that employer contribu- 
tions for employee stockholders may ex- 
ceed 30% of the total in one year pro- 
vided that the contributions for the cur- 
rent and preceding years do not exceed 
30% of all contributions for all partici- 
pants during the same period. 

In the third case the same method of 
funding is used as in the second, but an 


_employee stockholder reached normal re- 


tirement and retired in the first year of 
the plan, with the result that the 30% 
maximum on employer contribution was 
exceeded in that year. The ruling advised 
that even though the employer contribu- 
tions for employee stockholders would be 
considerably less in succeeding years be- 
cause of the retirement of this employee, 
such a provision would not be allowed, 
because it made available to the em- 
ployee the full benefits in one year, re- 
gardless of the continuance of the plan. 


LIFE INSURANCE PREMIUMS 


The Treasury Department in a letter 
ruling dated November 9, 1944, advised 
that approval of the Salary Stabilization 
Unit is required for the purchase of life 
insurance under a pension plan meeting 
the exemption requirements of Section 
165 (a) of the Internal Revenue Code, 
where the premium payment for such 
insurance is in excess of 5% of the insured 
employee’s basic salary. It stated, how- 
ever, that approval will be granted where 


the premium in excess of 5% is owing to _ 


the advanced age or physical disability of 
the participant, provided that not more 
than $1,000 of life insurance protection is 
made available for each $10 of retirement 
income. 


STATISTICS ON TRUSTS 


Up to November 15, 1944, applications 
on 5,804 pension and profit-sharing plans 
had been filed with the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. By that time 3,731 plans 
had been approved; 10 had adverse rul- 
ings; 1,669 plans were still under consid- 
eration. On these 1,669 plans, it was esti- 
mated that approximately 60% of the 
work had been completed. The remaining 
394 plans were still awaiting considera- 
tion. 

An act to extend the deadline to June 
30, 1945, for the qualification of employee 
benefit trusts has been passed by Congress. 

PS No. 42 gives some instructions as to 
the manner in which pension plans may be 
amended to meet the requirements of 
Mimeograph 5717 which deals with em- 
ployer’s contributions that may be made 
available to the twenty-five highest-paid 
employees in the event that the plan is 
discontinued during the first ten years of 
its operation. 

It advised that no single provision 
would be suitable for all plans because of 
the variations in provisions and termin- 
ology among the plans. Among other ob- 
servations, it stated that a general provi- 
sion limiting benefits only by reference 
to Mimeograph 5717 would be unsatisfac- 
tory because it is indefinite. 


DISAPPROVE PENSION DEDUCTIONS 


A Regional War Labor Board ordered 
the Pacific Gas and Electric Company to 
discontinue its practice of deducting pen- 
sion payments from wages of employees 
who continue in service beyond the nor- 
mal age of retirement. In addition, it di- 
rected that the company repay to these 
employees all such amounts which had 
been deducted since March 18, 1944. 

If this regional board order is upheld 
and applied generally, it will affect a con- 
siderable number of companies, as it is a 
fairly common practice to deduct pension 
payments from wages when the employee 
continues working after the normal re- 
tirement age. 


F. Beatrice Brower — 
Management Research Division 
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Trends in Collective Bargaining 


AFL-CIO Differences 


Reports from observers at the CIO and 
AFL national conventions indicate a wid- 
ening breach between the federations on 
the issue of political action and formula- 
tion of international labor policies. 

The CIO convention decided to con- 
tinue the Political Action Committee as 
its political arm, and claimed much of the 
credit for the reelection of the present Ad- 
ministration in Washington. On the other 
hand, AFL spokesmen decried this claim 
of the CIO by stating that the American 
worker does not follow any political party 
line, that there are as many different 
shades of political opinions among Ameri- 
can trade unionists as there are among 
any other group in the United States. 

Although a group of AFL unionists in 
and around the metropolitan area of New 
York City have organized a political party 
known as the Liberal Party. A greater 
number of votes were obtained, by the 
PAC, under the banner of the American 
Labor Party than through the Liberal 
Party which was formed only a few 
months before November 7, 1944. Many 
observers believe that much of the Lib- 
eral Party and American Labor Party 
strength came from white-collar and mid- 
dle-class groups who were disappointed 
with the candidates and programs of both 
major parties but because of World War 
II decided that there should not be a 
change. It is obvious, however, that the 
Liberal and ALP parties in New York 
State are led by union leaders who have 
for many years believed in a political 
party for labor. 

On the international labor horizon the 
breach between the CIO and AFL is wid- 
ening partly because the AFL is opposed 
to meeting with representatives of Soviet 
unions which AFL leaders claim are not 
“free.” Some observers claim that another 
reason for AFL bitterness is that the 
international labor conference which is to 
meet in London, England, on January 8, 
1945, was called without consulting the 
AFL and that any international labor con- 
ference should be called through the In- 
ternational Federation of Trade Unions 
of which the AFL is a part. The IFTU 
has no representation from Soviet unions, 
nor from the CIO. 

This entire issue brings to mind the 
fact that at the Philadelphia meeting of 
the International Labor Organization in 
May, 1944, where neither Russian nor CIO 
unions were represented, the prevalent 


opinion was that the AFL refused to sit 
with either the CIO or Soviet unions be- 
cause it was claimed that the CIO was a 
dual union movement and on the other 
hand that Soviet unions were not free. CIO 
leaders point to their many members and 
say in reply that they can no longer be 
ignored as a labor force in discussions in- 
volving international labor problems. Both 
the AFL and CIO want representation at 
the peace conferences at the termination 
of World War II. The problem is one that 


is creating many a diplomatic headache. 


Superseniority for Foremen 


Seniority for foremen is provided for on 
a departmental basis in a recently nego- 
tiated collective bargaining contract be- 
tween the United States Stove Company 
and the Foremen’s Association of America, 
General foremen have seniority over their 
regular foremen regardless of length of 
service of the regular foremen. 

Foremen shall lose their seniority by 
quitting or through being discharged for 
just cause. Foremen who fail to report to 
work within seventy-two hours after be- 
ing notified in person or by registered mail 
without giving a satisfactory reason shall 
lose their seniority status, When a senior 
foreman is not available the company may 
use the seniority list to replace him with 
a qualified man pending the senior fore- 
man’s return within the 72-hour period. 
Laid-off foremen shall accumulate senior- 
ity for a period not to exceed twelve 
months. 


Entry by Union Official 

The Full Bench of the Industrial Com- 
mission of Australia has issued a judgment 
regarding the right of a union official to 
enter a plant where the union he repre- 
sents is the collective bargaining agency. 
The commission indicates the procedure a 
union official must follow: 


“For the purposes of interviewing em- 
ployees on legitimate union business a 
duly accredited representative of an in- 
dustrial union of employees shall have the 
right to enter employers’ premises, where- 
in members of such union or persons in 
the same calling are engaged, during the 
meal or crib time of day workers and shift 
workers on day shift on each day of the 
week except Sundays and holidays on the 
following conditions: 

(1) that he produces his authority to 

the gatekeeper or such other person as 

may be appointed by the employer for 
that purpose; 


(2) that he interviews employees only 
at places where they are taking their 
meal or crib; 
(3) that not more than one representa- 
tive of each of not more than three 
unions be on the premises at any one 
time; 
(4) that no one representative visit the 
premises more than once a week; and 
(5) that if any employer alleges that 
a representative is unduly interfering 
with his work or is creating dissatisfac- 
tion amongst his employees or is offen- 
sive in his methods or is committing a 
breach of any of the previous conditions, 
such employer may refuse the right of 
entry to such representative, but the 
representative shall have the right to 
bring the refusal before the commis- 
sion. 

“A person shall be a duly accredited 
representative of an industrial union of 
employees if he be the holder for the time 
being of a certificate, which has not been 
canceled or revoked, signed by the secre- 
tary and bearing the seal of the union and 
bearing the signature of the holder.” 


Paid Time for Stewards 


A public-industry majority of the WLB 
upheld a ruling by the fifth regional board 
restricting the amount of time for which 
UAW (CIO) shop stewards must be re- 
imbursed while handling grievances at 
Van Dorn Iron Works Company in Cleve- 
land. 

The WLB order limits the grievance 
time to one hour a day for which stewards 
must be paid. The expired contract pro- 
vided that the company pay stewards and 
committeemen their regular hourly rates 
for all time spent handling grievances. 

The UAW (CIO) charged in its appeal 
that substantial hardship would result if 
the former contract provision was 
changed. 

The RWLB issued two orders in the 
case. Under the first order stewards will re- 
ceive one hour’s pay a day for time spent 
in handling grievances under Steps 1-3 of 
the grievance machinery; committeemen 
will receive four hours’ pay a day for time 
spent handling grievances within their de- 
partments under Steps 1-4 of the machin- 
ery; committeemen and stewards will re- 
ceive straight time for all hours spent with 
management on grievances, whether on or 
off the worker’s regular shift. 

The regional board subsequently deleted 
the four-hour limitation on commit- 
teemen, since these representatives do not 
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participate in Steps 1-3 and therefore come 
under the provision covering time spent 
with management. 


Management and Union Rights 


Management of the plant, direction of 
the working force, and the right to hire or 
fire, suspend or discharge for proper cause 
1s vested with the company under a re- 
cently negotiated contract between a CIO 
union and a smelting company. Under 
the contract which includes a maintenance 
of membership clause, the union shall be 
ae when employees are hired or laid 
off. 

Management shall not discriminate 
against an employee because of union 
membership or for union activities. The 
union shall not carry on union activities 
during the time when its representatives 
or the employees contacted are paid wages 
for performing company work. 

The union may designate up to five em- 
ployees to attend union conventions, but 
the company must be notified in advance 
so that they can make the proper ar- 
rangements. Employees attending union 
conventions shall be entitled to a leave of 
absence not to exceed three weeks. Em- 
ployees who are elected to union positions 
that require full-time employment shall 
be given a leave of absence for one year, 
and shall be reinstated with full seniority 
rights, unless the circumstances of the 
employer make it impossible or unreason- 
able to do so. Employees elected to union 
office must make application to the com- 
pany for reinstatement within ten days 
after the term of office expires. 


NLRB and Free Speech 


The Eighth Cireuit Court of Appeals 
has upheld the employer’s right of free 
speech under the Wagner act by refusing 
to enforce an order of the National Labor 
Relations Board against J. L. Brandeis & 
Sons of Omaha. 

The Joint Council of AFL unions com- 
plained that extra detectives were em- 
ployed to shadow organizers engaging em- 
ployees in conversation during working 
hours. The employer stated that he asked 
the unions to stop this practice, however, 
before hiring the detectives. The detec- 
tives stated that they never filed reports 
on results of their activities in this con- 
nection. The Circuit Court of Appeals 
stated that the employer might have for- 
bidden organizing activities on company 
time, and hiring the detectives was “to 
protect . . . (the store) in the discharge 
of its duty to customers and its right as 
an employer. Any other conclusion rests 
on suspicion alone.” 
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The employer indicated that the unions 
were undesirable; but had told his em- 
ployees that they might join or refrain 
from joining the unions without any re- 
prisal. They were urged to consider care- 
fully their decision in voting for or against 
the unions in an NLRB decision, but they 
were not told how to vote, nor threatened 
with employer displeasure should they 
choose the unions as their representative. 

The court declined to review the NLRB 
action in setting aside results of the em- 
ployee election which the Joint Council 
lost by a narrow margin. (Charges of 
employer interference in the election were 
consolidated with earlier-filed charges as 
NLBB, setting aside election results, took 
up the alleged unfair labor practices 
found against the employer.) This means 
that the union may, eventually, reinstitute 
its petition for certification and the board 
may order another election. 


Mexican Labor Unions 


In Mexico there are 416,795 union mem- 
bers under federal jurisdiction, according 
to a release by the Office of the Coordina- 
tor of Inter-American Affairs in Washing- 
ton, D. C. These workers are organized 
into 24 confederations, 195 federations, 
and 1,974 syndicates. Workers organized 
under state jurisdiction are not included 
in these figures. 

The greatest number of workers are in 
the transportation industry which em- 
ploys 100,030 workers. The textile indus- 
try employs 82,856 workers; the sugar in- 
dustry, 25,288 workers; and the petroleum 
industry, 19,701 workers. These indus- 
tries are reported to employ 75% of all 
workers, the remainder being divided 
among fisheries, electric power, chicle, and 
other industries. 


Canadian Union Membership 


Canadian union membership for 1943 is 
664,533, compared with 358,967 for 1939. 
Membership figures are based on reports 
from the various unions as of December 
31, 1943. 


ada Me nd 

Metalas Stas: ee oes 199,487 30.0 

Steam railway transportation. 108,128 16.4 

Other transportation......... 40,823 6.1 

Construction................ 60,084 9.0 
Public and personal service and 

amusement........ sj ee oeae (57,484 = 8.7 


Union membership in Canada has in- 
creased over 85% since the beginning of 
World War II, as shown by figures re- 
leased by the Labor Department in its 
33rd annual report on “Labor Organiza- 
tion in Canada.” Of the 3,735 branch 
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and local unions on record at the end of 
1943, 928 showed a total of 75,814 women 
members—an increase of 47.5% over 1942. 
Department of Labor officials state that 
these figures are short of the actual total 
because some union locals failed to make 
complete reports. 


Arbitration Award Canceled 


In 1943 Local 463, International Union 
of Oil Workers (CIO) appealed to the 
eighth regional board to adjudicate griev- 
ances that could not be settled to the mu- 
tual satisfaction of the union and the Tex- 
oma Natural Gas Company. 

The RWLB ordered that the grievances 
in question be submitted to arbitration, al- 
though the company stated that the is- 
sues in dispute were not subject to arbi- 
tration under the terms of the existing 
union contract. 

Following a company appeal, the Dis- 
trict Court for the Northern District of 
Texas issued a declaratory judgment re- 
lieving the company from abiding by the 
RWLB order. The union appealed the 
District Court decision to the United 
States Circuit Court which upheld the 
District Court. 

The United States Court of Appeals de- 
cision stated in part: 


“The National War Labor Board is 

not, under the law, vested with judicial 
functions, nor does it have the power 
to enforce its determinations, called ‘di- 
rectives, upon the parties to a contro- 
versy before it. It is not a substitute 
for the courts, and the pendency of a 
controversy before it is not a bar to a 
suit in the courts. This limitation upon 
its powers is recognized by it, for in its 
statement of its public policy, respecting 
awards, dated September 10, 1943, it 
said: 
“‘The Board’s determination of the 
matter will constitute a final adjudica- 
tion unless and until a tribunal of com- 
petent jurisdiction issues rulings con- 
‘trary to those of the Board. The action 
of the Board in no way prejudices the 
right of a party to appeal to a Court of 
competent jurisdiction for a judicial 
declaration of the rights and obligations 
flowing from the award.’” 


The union based its appeal to the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals on the premise that 
the contract had expired and negotiations 
were under way for a new contract. 

The controversy arose over the union’s 
claim that seniority rules were violated by 
the company in upgrading a temporary 
supervisor to a permanent position as 
main engineer. 


ApraHAM A. DESSER 
Management Research Division 
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Wage and Salary Stabilization 


TRONG pressure is to be expected to 

make 65 cents an hour the substand- 
ard breaking point, according to Senator 
Wherry of Nebraska. He stated recently 
that an outline bill has been shaped for 
this purpose and predicted that under the 
new legislation the 65-cent rate will be- 
come the statutory minimum under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

This prediction does not seem to be 
shared by War Labor Board Chairman 
Davis. At Senate subcommittee hearings 
relating to the proposed 65-cent minimum- 
wage proposal, Mr. Davis stated, in ef- 
fect, that the WLB would consider the 
65-cent rate as a guide rather than as a 
mandate for automatic increases to that 
figure. He referred to the proposal to 
bring wages up quickly to the proposed 
level as a “fantastic assumption” and 
pointed out that if 65 cents were granted 
in the same monthly proportion as 50 
cents is now granted the cost would be 
$761,000,000 for the next twelve months. 


G. O. 30 REVISED 


On March 16, 1943, the WLB issued 
General Order No. 30 for the purpose of 
providing flexibility under the 40-cent 
minimum wage. It stipulates that in- 
creases which do not bring wage and sal- 
ary rates above 40 cents an hour may be 
made without the approval of the WLB if 
there is no adverse effect on price ceilings. 

The board has been advancing wages 
from the 40-cent level up to the 50-cent 
level for some time now by approving 
Form 10 applications that request this 
change. On November 11, 1944, Theodore 
W. Kheel, Executive Director of WLB, 
issued an amended Order No. 30, which 
reads as follows: 


“In accordance with the provisions of 
Section 4 of Title II of Executive Order 
9250, increases in wage or salary rates 
which do not bring such rates above 
50¢ per hour may be made without the 
approval of the National War Labor 
Board. Increases above 40¢ per hour 
made hereunder may not, however, fur- 
nish a basis either to increase price ceil- 
ings of the commodity or service in- 
volved or to resist otherwise justified 
reductions in such price ceilings.” 


Coincident with this latest amendment 
of Order No. 30, the WLB issued inter- 
pretative material in the form of questions 


and answers. They are reproduced here in 
full: 


“Question No. 1: Is the reasonable 
value of meals, board, or lodging to be in- 
cluded in determining the minimum wage 


rate of 50¢ an hour under General Order 


30? 

“Answer: Yes. 

“Question No. 2: May an employer raise 
the wage rates of employees to 50¢ per 
hour without computing and including the 
amount or the tips received by the em- 
ployees? 

“Answer: Yes. In personal service occu- 
pations, where tips are received in varying 
amounts and at various times from per- 
sons other than the employer, such tips 
need not be included. 

“Question No. 3: If a company has a 
piece-rate scale where half of the work- 
ers earn less than 50¢ per hour may the 
company adjust the rate without Board 
approval so that the normal worker will 
earn 50¢ per hour, even though the highly 
proficient worker will as a result earn 
more than 50¢ per hour? 

“Answer: Yes. However, piece work 
rates may not be adjusted without Board 
approval so that the least skilled employee 
will earn 50¢ per hour. 

“Question No. 4: May an employer who 
has increased his wages under General Or- 
der No. 30 maintain the differential in 
interrelated jobs by increasing the wages 
of employees whose wages were above 50¢ 
an hour, without Board approval? 

“Answer: No. 

“Question No. 5: Are wage increases 
made under the provisions of General Or- 
der No. 30 to be included in computing 
the 15% increase allowed under the ‘Little 
Steel’ formula? 


“Answer: Yes.” 


Employment Transfers 


Section 907.4 (b) (5) of War Man- 
power Commission Ruling No. 7 permits 
the release of employees from establish- 
ments paying substandard wages as de- 
fined by state or federal law or regulation. 
Bernice Lotwin, WMC Acting General 
Counsel, has reminded regional directors 
that they should take cognizance of this 
fact in connection with Order No. 30. 
Miss Lotwin’s memorandum included this 
statement: 


“The amendment is significant for the 
purpose of section 907.4 (b) (5) of 
Regulation 7 and analogous provisions 
in local employment stabilization pro- 
grams. All local United States Employ- 
ment Service Offices should be appro- 
priately advised.” 


CHRISTMAS BONUS 


Payment of a Christmas bonus to em- 
ployees has been a definite policy in a 
fairly large segment of American business 
for some years. In a survey’ of personnel 
practices in 2,700 companies conducted by 
Tue CONFERENCE Boarp in 1939, it was 
shown that 586 companies, or 21.7% of 
those reporting, had a policy of paying a 
Christmas bonus. These 586 companies 
employed 556,993 persons or 11.2% of the 
4,986,853 persons covered in the survey. 

Individual Christmas bonus payments’ 
usually run about the same as vacation 
allowances; that is, about the equivalent 
of one or two weeks’ pay. For example, in 
December, 1941, a good reference point 
from the standpoint of wage stabilization, 
the Glenn L. Martin Company gave one 
week’s pay to 30,000 employees who had 
a year of service. International Harvester 
paid a flat sum of about $35 at Christmas 
to every one of the 45,000 employees who 
had at least three years’ service. Ameri- 
can Airlines gave $10 to employees hav- 
ing less than six months’ service, $25 to 
those having from six months’ up to one 
year’s service and $50 to those having a 
service record of one-year or more. An 
outstanding case of a liberal Christmas 
bonus is the $600 given by Jack & Heintz, 
Inc., to employees who have been with the 
company at least a year. The plan pro- 
vides $50 bonus for each month of service. 

On November 13, the War Labor Board 
issued a general reminder concerning the 
rules on Christmas bonus payments. 
Chairman William H. Davis commented 
on the subject as follows: 


The policy on bonuses virtually elim- 
inates the need for employers to come 
to the War Labor Board. They do not 
need WLB approval if the bonus they 
propose to pay does not exceed $25 or 
if the bonus plan is the same as they 
used last year. Approval of new or re- 
vised bonus plans will be virtually im- 
possible under the stringent criteria re- 
quired by the national wage stabiliza- 
tion program.” 


There is some indication that the privi- 
lege extended by the WLB to employers 
to grant a $25 Christmas bonus without 
formal approval will not be widely used. 
For example, in the Chicago area, an ex- 


._ ‘Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 20,“ Personnel Activities 
in American Business.” 


2For an analysis of Christmas bonus payments in 
compen in 1941, see the December, ios, tpn, 
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ecutive of a trade association commented 
on this point in connection with a special 
Conference Board survey as follows: 


“A limited survey would indicate that 
employers are not eagerly grabbing at 
the chance to increase annual wages by 
this amount. Many already give larger 
bonuses, and those who give none don’t 
care to start the practice.” 


Bonus to Servicemen 


General Order No. 10 (a) adopted De- 
cember 14, 1942, states that “a bonus pay- 
ment made by an employer to an employee 
severing his employment for the imme- 
diate purpose of entering the Armed 
Forces of the United States does not re- 
quire the approval of the National War 
Labor Board.” 

The WLB has issued an interpretation 
on this order in the form of a question 
and answer as follows: 

“Question: May an employer pay his 
employees in the Armed Forces without 
Board approval all or part of their pre- 
vious salaries? 

“Answer: Yes. Section 3 (f) of the Se- 
lective Service and Training Act has been 
interpreted as permitting an employer to 
pay an employee who enters the Armed 
Forces the compensation the employee was 
receiving before induction, or any portion 
thereof, without the approval of the 
Board.” 


This interpretation seems to apply to 
the payment of a. Christmas bonus to 
employees who are now in the Armed 
Forces. 


Treasury Rules 


The Salary Stabilization Unit of the 
Treasury Department on September 26 
issued T. D. 5406, “Amended Regulations 
of Commissioner of Internal Revenue Re- 
lating to Stabilization of Salaries.” The 
amended regulations included detailed pro- 
vision regarding payment of year-end 
bonuses under Treasury jurisdiction, as 
follows: 

“Employers who have customarily paid 
bonuses or other additional compensation 
may continue to pay such bonuses or 
other additional compensation without 
prior approval, subject to the following 
limitations: 

“(1) If an employee’s base salary has 
not been increased since October 3, 1942 
(in the case of salaries in excess of $5,000 
per annum), or October 27, 1942 (in the 
case of salaries of $5,000 or less per an- 
num), as the case may be, the employer 
may pay the employee a bonus in an 
amount which does not exceed the higher 
of the following: 

“(a) The dollar amount of the bonus 
paid on any basis other than a fixed per- 
centage basis for the employer’s last ac- 
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counting year ended prior to October 3, 
1942, (see Subdivision 5); or 


“(b) the dollar amount of bonus paid 
on any basis other than a fixed percentage 
basis authorized under the Salary Stabili- 
zation Regulations for the employer’s first 
accounting year ending after October 3, 
1942, provided the bonus does not exceed 
50% of the employee’s base salary. Ap- 
proval is necessary if the bonus exceeds 
50% of the employee’s salary (see Sub- 
division 5). 

“(2) If an employee’s base salary has 
been increased since October 3, or 27, 
1942, as the case may be, the employer 
may pay the employee a bonus not to 
exceed the same fixed dollar amount of 
bonus paid him for the employer’s first 
accounting year ending after October 8, 
1942, provided the bonus does not ex- 
ceed 20% of his present salary (see Sub- 
division 5). 

“(8) If an employer, prior to October 
3, 1942, has regularly paid an employee a 
bonus based upon a fixed percentage of 
salary (exclusive of bonuses and additional 
compensation) and the percentage has not 
been changed, the employer may pay the 
employee a bonus determined by such per- 
centage of salary even though the amount 
of bonus may be increased due to an in- 
crease in salary (exclusive of bonuses and 
additional compensation) authorized un- 
der these regulations. 

“(4) If the employer had, prior to Oc- 
tober 3, 1942, customarily paid bonuses 
on a fixed percentage basis or had entered 
into a contractual agreement prior to that 
date to pay bonuses on a fixed percentage 
basis, the employer may pay a bonus de- 
termined in accordance with such custom 
or agreement, provided no change has been 
made in either the percentage or method 
of determining the bonus fund and no 
change has been made in the percentage 
or method of determining the amount pay- 
able to each employee. The payment of 
bonuses out of a fund based on a fixed 
percentage of profits, sales, or the like 
(whether or not the percentage has been 
changed since October 3, 1942) where the 
amount to be distributed to the individual 
employee is at the discretion of the em- 
ployer or his representative is governed 
by the provisions of subdivisions (1) and 
(2) above. 

“(5) If an employee’s bonus is deter- 
mined on a fixed percentage basis author- 
ized under the regulations, the payment 
of any amount in excess of the bonus de- 
termined under the fixed percentage plan 
may not be made without prior approval, 
notwithstanding the provisions of subdi- 
visions (1) and (2) above. - 

“These amendments incorporate in part 
the substance of a statement issued by the 
Treasury November 14, 1943. 

“The term ‘last bonus year’ ending be- 


fore October 3, 1942, means the employ-— 


er’s last accounting year, calendar or fis- 
cal, ending prior to that date.. For exam- 
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ple, an employer operating on a fiscal year 
ending on August 31, would have as his 
last bonus year prior to October 3, 1942, 
the fiscal year ending August 31, 1942.” 

Last year’s SSU bonus regulations re- 
quired that the employer seek approval 
from SSU in all cases where the employee’s 
base salary had been changed. This pro- 
vision was omitted from this year’s regu- 
lations. Officials of the SSU stated on No- 
vember 24 that employers may continue 
to pay—without approval—any percent- 
age-type compensation earned by em- 
ployees under a contract or established 
policy, if no change has been made in 
the percentage or method of computation. 
This payment is permitted even though 
the employee’s base salary has been in- 
creased under SSU authorization unless 
conditions were attached by SSU at the 
time of the salary-increase authorization 
or subsequently regarding the profit par- 
ticipation payment to the employee in- 
volved. 


HIRING RULES 


Section II-F-1 of General Order No, 31 
includes a ruling to the effect that no 
more than 25% of the employees hired 
for each job classification during a given 
year may be started at rates in excess of 
the minimum of the applicable pay range. 

On September 11 the War Labor Board 
amplified the above ruling by issuing In- 
terpretative Bulletin No. 3 on General 
Order No. 81 to regional boards and com- 
missions. Excerpts from this bulletin fol- 
low: 

(1) An employer may exceed at any 
one time during the year the 25% limita- 
tion of hiring above the minimum so long 
as the limitation has not been exceeded at 
the end of the accounting year. The Board 
has adopted the policy of being liberal in 
the starting date of the 25% limitation in 
view of the fact that many employers did 
not learn of the amendment until some- 
time after its promulgation. 

“(2) The 25% limitation does not ap- 
ply to transfers from one plant or estab- 
lishment to another of the same employer. 

(3) An employee may be rehired by 
the same employer at the level at which 
he left if the range for his job has changed 
during his absence, or at the minimum of 
the new range, whichever is higher, and 
such hiring shall not be charged against 
the 25% limitation. 

“(4) The following rules shall apply to 
hiring of temporary employees during spe- 
cial rush periods such as the Christmas 
rush: 

“(a) The rehiring rule outlined above 
in (3) shall apply to rehiring of old em- 
ployees during such periods. 

_“(b) Employees hired during such rush 
period who have not previously worked 
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for that particular employer may be hired 
at a rate not in excess of the midpoint of 
the range without charging such hiring 
against the 25% limitation. Hirings above 
the midpoint are subject to the 25% 
limitation. 

“(5) The rules outlined under (4) 
above shall apply to the hiring of old and 
new employees for seasonal operations. 
For the purposes of this rule, the term 
‘seasonal’ is to be defined as provided in 
the regulation issued under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, 

“(6) A company may reemploy ex- 
service men and women previously in their 
employ without regard to the 25% limita- 
tion.” 


NIGHT-SHIFT PREMIUM 


The recent decision of the National War 
Labor Board to award night-shift premi- 
ums of 4 cents and 6 cents an hour for 
second and third shifts in the basic steel 
industry seems likely to have repercussions 
in other industries. Because of the con- 
tinuous nature of the processes, night 
shifts have long been in force in such 
basic industries as steel, petroleum, pulp 
and paper products, glass, cement, brick, 
clay, pottery and rubber. Shift rotation 
has been a general practice in most of 
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these industries and in most cases it was 
considered that the inconvenience of night 
work was taken into account when estab- 
lishing the base rates rather than by al- 
lowing a differential as such. 

Night-shift bonuses for rotating shifts 
have in many cases been denied by the 
board, the basic reason for denial usually 
being that the parties had already con- 
sidered the inconvenience to employees 
in setting their wage rates. 

In the “Big Four” rubber industry case, 
the board voted against granting a shift 
differential because of the rotating basis. 
However, they did increase basic wage 
rates slightly to compensate the rubber 
workers for the inconvenience of the pe- 
riodic night shifts, 

In a case occurring in the Midwest in 
January, 1944, the Chicago regional board 
acted contrary to the announced policy 
of the national board of not granting pre- 
mium pay for rotating night shifts by up- 
holding a panel recommendation to grant 
3 cents and 6 cents an hour for rotating 
late shifts. Industry members dissented 
but the panel majority justified its award 
by saying in effect that while the prepon- 
derance of NWLB decisions had been 
against differentials for rotating shifts, 
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“no final determination has been made 
by the Board on the question of whether 
such differentials constitute a violation of 
the stabilization program.” 

Last February the national board re- 
versed its own earlier decision in the case 
of the Globe Steel Tubes Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, by granting night- 
shift premiums of 5 cents and 7 cents an 
hour for second-shift and third-shift work. 
This directive was accompanied by a 
lengthy opinion by Vice Chairman George 
W. Taylor laying down the principles upon 
which the WLB would decide disputes 
over night-shift bonuses. Three consider- 
ations, according to Mr. Taylor, would 
guide the board on this problem in future 
cases: (1) prevailing practice in the in- 
dustry; (2) prevailing practice in the 
area; (3) whether night-shift differentials 
are necessary to bring wage-rate relation- 
ships within the plant into proper balance. 

It was also stated in connection with 
the Globe Steel decision that it would not 
be necessary that all three of the criteria 
be favorable before the WLB would grant 
a night-shift bonus in a plant that had 
never had one. 


E. S. Hornine 
Management Research Division 


Review of Labor Statistics 


N END to the “basic steel” case was 
made by the War Labor Board on 
November 25, in a decision that failed to 
grant the steelworkers the increase de- 
manded of.17 cents an hour. 

The decision was based upon a previous 
decision made by the board on October 
11, when it refused to recommend to the 
President any change in the Little Steel 
formula. By resolution (labor members 
dissenting) , the board at that time agreed 
to submit, without recommendation, to 
the President all the data which it had 
- collected on living costs and wages in the 
course of its several hearings and which 
affected the broad question of a national 
wage stabilization policy. The failure of 
the board to recommend to the President 
the requested change was denounced by 
labor leaders. The subsequent failure of the 
President to order an adjustment has led 
to public demands by labor for prompt 
action. To date no action has been taken. 

Other substantial gains, however, were 
made by the union, which, it is estimated, 
_ would possibly yield half the amount of a 
straight increase of 17 cents an hour. The 


case, which involved 86 basic steel com- 
panies and approximately 400,000 mem- 
bers of the United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO) and which has been in progress for 
nearly a year, contained twenty-two issues. 
The most important of the union demands 
were a general increase of 17 cents an hour 
in wages and a guaranteed annual wage. 
The other demands included were paid va- 
cations, dismissal pay, shift differentials, 
and the establishment of a fund for steel- 
workers in the Armed Forces. 


Demands that were Denied 


The following demands were ‘denied: 
the establishment of a fund for steelwork- 
ers in the Armed Forces, geographical 
wage differentials, a higher minimum wage 
rate for learners, and the request for the 
establishment and adjustment of rates on 
an industry-wide basis. 

The demand of the union for a guar- 
anteed annual wage was also denied, but 
the board filed a separate report with the 
President recommending that a study be 
made of the possibility of the develop- 
‘ment of an annual-wage plan in American 


industry as an aid to the stabilization of 
employment and production, 

In answer to the union’s demand for 
a differential of 5 cents for the second 
shift and of 10 cents for the third, the 
board granted 4 cents and 6 cents, respec- 
tively. This decision was based on the 
fact that the board has “long recognized 
the equity in favor of added compensa- 
tion because work on the relatively un- 
desirable extra shift is a real increase in 
job content.” 

The vacation demand was met almost 
completely. The union asked for one 
week’s paid vacation for one year of serv- 
ice and one of two weeks for three or more 
years. The board’s only deviation from 
these demands was to extend the time on 
the two weeks’ vacation to five years of 
service. And it also refused to grant 
vacation compensation to steelworkers 
now serving in the Armed Forces or the 
Merchant Marine. 

The union asked the same provision for 
sick pay as for vacations. The board re- 
fused, however, to support this proposal 

(Continued on page 365) 


SIGNIFICANT LABOR STATISTICS 


Source: Tam Conrerence Boarp, unless otherwise indicated 
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1944 Percentage Change 
Item Pe mt Month 
Nov. Oct. Sept. Aug. July June = over Be 
revlous 
Month Ere riana 
S| ee 
Absence rates in manufacturing(BLS)|| per 100 employee 6.3 6.6 6.4 6.1 6.1 —4.5 +3.3 
Clerical salary rates 
Billing machine operator................ mode in dollars 25.00 “ee rete eae iret) 50.00 mak |e ae 
Calculating machine or compt’ter operator] mode in dollars 28.00 nce AS ‘Rtn e ms 28.00 0 
Office boy or girl............. : mode in dollars 20.00 20.00 0 
Btenoprapherseeeets ook see oe Rees mode in dollars 30.00 30.00 0 
Telephone switchboard operator......... mode in dollars 30.00 30.00 0 
Senior copystypistasesesotseee caccaxncs mode in dollars 28.00 28.00 0 
Cost of living, wartime budget 
HOG aoe Re ee 1923 = 100 111.1 111.1 111.5 111.9 111.9 110.6 112°1 0 =0.9 
FAGUSIN ee Oe he ke 1923 = 100 91.0 91.0 90.9 90.9 90.9 90.8 90.8 0 +0.2 
Clothing eae ant dais Wines wetter aden sok SA 1923 =100 93.9 93.6 93.2 93.0 92.5 92.5 90.9 +0.3 +3.3 
IVierig Meine earn, MY et 1923 = 100 102.9 102.4 102.3 102.1 101.9 101.8 100.0 +0.5 42.9 
Womens ares, Shine te ie, fee, 1923 = 100 84.8 84.8 84.0 83.9 83.1 83.1 81.7 0 +3.8 
Eueland ight... cee manne nes how es 1923 = 100 95.2 95.1 95.1 95.1 95.1 95.1 93.1 +0.1 +2.3 
URES ESET A Gok S| 2 ee 1923 = 100 66.9 66.9 66.9 66.9 66.9 67.0 67.2 0 0.4 
WE icine Wi SRSA ES Sen wet de, 4%. SATS «RUT So Socials 1923 = 100 94.5 94.5 94.5 94.5 94.5 94.6 94.6 0 —()i I 
Sindages et 78s Ieee ok i is eee 1923 = 100 114.7 114.2 113.6 113.4 113.3 1353 109.1 +0.4 +5.1 
re RG tee ee Sah. ee eet ac | 1923 = 100 105.2 105.1 105.0 105.1 105.0 104.4 103.7 +0.1 +1.4 
Purchasing value of dollar.............. 1923 dollars 951 .951 952 951 952 958 964 0 -1,3 
IE eUE NS eee ee ee 1935-89 = 100 ergs 126.4 126.5 126.4 126.1 125.4 124.4 On +1.6 
Employment and unemployment 
Employment over economic labor force. . .|| thousands p 8,348 |p 8,725 8,372 8,471 8,510 8,424 4.3 -0.9 
ELotal employments ms ieee lel Ph thousands p 64,676 |p 65,011 | 64,615 | 64,669 | 64,667 | 64,240 -0.5 +0.7 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing............|] thousands p 11,443 |p 11,623 | 11,006 | 11,164 | 11,503 | 11,509 -1.5 -0.6 
POUSLINGUStE Yate oe oan fae nice: thousands p 21,087 |p 21,359 | 21,520 | 21,379 | 21,329 | 22,334 -1.3 -5.6 
IManutacturingcce es eee see oe thousands p 15,066 |p 15,231 | 15,369 | 15,356 | 15,392 | 16,428 =f oJ -8.3 
Trade, service, miscellaneous........... thousands p 32,146 |p 32,029 | 32,088 | 32,125 | 31,835 | 30,397 +0.4 +5.8 
Strikes (BLS) 
Beginning in period................... number p 440 390 485 470 500 287 || +12.8 | +53.3 
WU EEKeIsanVOlVed rete ee. cs oe eees: thousands p 220 185 190 145 155 121 || +18.9 | +81.8 
Motalman days idle. 2.6.6.00.7 6.5 oe thousands p - 690 660 935 680 680 1,013 +4.5 | -31.9 
Turnover rates in manufactur’g (BLS 
Spalding are eetoeriheny (ee “heat 7.8 6.6 Undid 8.1 -3.8 -7.4 
DUt ee Seas SS ee ee eer p 6.0 6.2 5.0 5.4 6.3 -3.2 4,8 
Maiscelinneous cence. Cheese oct coe Pp 3 4 4 6 7) -25.0 | -57.1 
Discharreet 9 oe chi. BO See ea nek p 6 aff at ng, 6 ]) -14.3 0% 
Pavolstec aece «cnt cstoh ot texans. D 6 5 6 6 .5 |] +20.0 | +20.0 
[Seton he de 5 a Se ee ae p 6.0 \r—6.3 6.3 7.6 Tht! —4.8 | -22.1 
tei ote an d (BLS) 
manufacturing industries 
Earnings, te Rosie ea8nTs: average in dollars 1.031 | 1.016] 1.018} 1.017 .993 +15 +3.8 
weekly? 5 Sseehneee ese: average in dollars 46.25 |r 45.86 | 45.43 | 46.24] 44.39] 40.9] +4.2 
Hours per wage earner................. average per week 44.9 |r 45.2 44.6 45.4 44.7 =0:7 | -+0.4 
£ ing industries 
1 i ee iota - rs ae EES 7 average in dollars 1.078 | 1.080] 1.070] 1.072} 1.069) 1.036 0.2] +4.1 
week Varscuh cuerac cia sents: average in cps ne r or ae oe oa ss ae st 
Y, . aro en average per wee : : : : : 
ad cali era J ecaene 1923 = 100 134.8 |r 136.4| 137.6| 138.1| 139.5| 149.7] -1.2] -10.0 
‘Lotalanan hours 283.6005... ck fh oes. 1923 =100 125.0 126.4 127.6 127.5 130.2 138.5 -1.1 =a eit 
Payrolls Me arene Mabtale whh.n Galoidle Secaleiates 1923 =100 249.8 Ir 253.3 253.3 253 .6 258.5 267.1 -1.4 -6.5 
Wage-rate increases. ..............00- average per cent 5.3 5.4 6.0 5.3 7.0 6.7 as sees 
Workers affected. ............+-+005- per cent 0.1 0.3 0.4 0.8 0.3 0.3 
and distribution of gas 
Seo kaady EAC ors é ] Fickggton average in dollars 1.012 fees aa 
Swecklyttee econ hea ee average in dollars 46.44 ee z + He 
Hours per wage earner........... ...+.|] average per week 45.3 : + 
Generation and distribution of electricity : 188 1.067 44.5 
Earnings, hourly...............0+00++ average in dollars poe! oo 
weeklysincdss ast teers average in dollars 51 4 ps ae 
Hours per wage earner.............+.- average per week 45 . 
1 : 4 5 ; 
eaines | ae Spe Sete ne oie etanns <s average in dollars Sao See . 967 .973 965 .868 -0.6 | +11.4 
average in dollars een .... | 51.71 | 50.28} 50.85] 46.34] 492.8] +11.6 
weekly....5...---s220000:. ag 166.0 | 161.4| 164.0| 152.4] +9.9| +8.9 
“Real” weekly earnings.............-. 1923 =100 ee oe aa fain 5) ae ne 
Hours per wage earmer..............-- average per week anne 3 as . iT : sans 
Agricultural wage rates per month? (BAE) || average in dollars 0.50 | - nett eins ; A ia 
Wi dollars 76.40 77.79 65.22 +17. 
Wath Oar me pte et Biase iainia- average in do es wage 115'9 
Without board). cts oie ent ae es average in dollars 86.80 : 
New York City ss Fe — eighteen ah 
manutscturnigenge asics 1.084 | 1.046] +0.2| +4.3 
Earnings, hourly..........-....+-+++- average in dollars oe ie 1,08) ae Be alesse aa ais 
weeklys:loaa. hiv cl. aoe average in dollars : ; : ries rie feuie aie Cai 
average per week 45.8 45.5 45.9 : : ‘ : = 


pPreliminary. ‘Derived from Interstate Commerce Commission reports. As of first day of month. = rRevised 
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Chronology of Labor Relations 


November 


3 Social Insurance Approved in Britain 


10 


11 


A motion approving the British Gov- 
ernment’s plan for “‘cradle to grave” 
social insurance is carried by a cheer- 
ing House of Commons without a 
division: 

CIO Chiefs Rebuke Strikers 

In a statement by officials of all the 
other major CIO unions in Alameda 
County, California, striking CIO steel 
workers abstaining from machinist 
work on eighty-two ships in San 
Francisco Bay were described as 
“enemies of labor and of the nation.” 


Ousted Official Blasts Union 

Business agent of Pittsburgh local of 
CIO electrical union who claims to 
have been ousted by executive board 
in March, 1943, for “openly opposing 
the communistic activities of the offi- 
cers” claims in a suit in equity filed 
in Comon Pleas Court that executive 
officers of the union are “communist 
conspirators” aiming to destroy the 
American system of free enterprise 
and set up a communistic dictator- 


ship. 


Union Control Referenda Win and 
Lose 

Measures submitted to the voters pri- 

marily intended to ban application of 

closed-shop principle win in Florida 

and Arkansas and lose in California. 


Companies Penalized for Wage In- 
creases 

Office of WLB in New York City an- 
nounces income-tax disallowances to- 
taling more than $50,000 will be 
assessed against thirteen concerns in 
metropolitan area and one in Roches- 
ter, New York, for violations of Wage 
Stabilization Act. 


Petrillo Wins Full Victory 

James Caesar Petrillo, head of musi- 
cians’ union, wins complete victory 
with acceptance of his terms by last 
companies holding out against his 
requirement of fees for transcriptions. 


Wartime Strike Illegal Notwithstand- 


ing 

WLB rules that it cannot recognize a 
wartime strike as “legal” even though 
employees involved have observed 
thirty-day notice and vote provisions 
of the War Labor Disputes Act. 


12 Many Bonuses Free of Curbs 


WLB issues statement calling atten- 
tion to rules affecting year-end 
bonuses which permit many without 
special authorization. Any bonus not 
exceeding $25 or one similar to a 
bonus paid last year requires no spe- 
cial authorization. New or revised 
bonus plans have little chance of ap- 
proval. 


13 


14 


16 


17 


18 


19 


Davis Resigns from WLB 

Chairman Davis offers his resignation 
to President effective January 1. Sim- 
ultaneous resignations by Taylor and 
Graham of the “public” group are 
also submitted. 


Foremen’s Strike Closes Plant 

A strike by 2,800 supervisors of the 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation of 
Paterson, New Jersey, throws out of 
work 29,000 workers and slows work 
on B-29 engines. 


Supreme Court Reaffirms Ruling 
Without comment, United States Su- 
preme Court turns down an appeal of 
Montgomery Ward & Company from 
a decision by the District of Colum- 
bia Court of Appeals which held that 
WLB actions are administrative and 
at most simply advisory to the Presi- 
dent and that courts can neither re- 
view nor enforce National War Labor 
Board orders. 


De Mille Raises Union Issue 

Cecil B. De Mille, movie and radio 
director, refuses to pay a $1 special 
assessment to the American Feder- 
ation of Radio Artists for a fund to 
oppose the “right to work” proposal 
voted on in recent California election. 


WLB Members Withdraw Resignations 
Davis, Taylor and Graham, public 
members of War Labor Board, with- 
draw their resignations at the request 
of the President. 


PAC To Be Continued 

After hearing reports on activities of 
the CIO Political Action Committee, 
executive board of CIO votes unani- 
mously to continue and broaden ac- 
tivities of this political organization. 


40% of Workers Earn less Than 65¢ 
In testimony before Senate Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee, Emil 
Rieve, President of CIO ‘Textile 
Workers Union, states that 11,000,- 
000 workers, or 40% of nation’s wage 
earning population, receive less than 
65¢ per hour. 


BLS Cost of Living Data OK’d 
President’s special Cost of Living 
Committee reports to him through 
Chairman William H. Davis that 
BLS cost of living figures are substan- 
tially correct and “are entitled to the 
good reputation they have long en- 
joyed.” 


Ford Proposes Special Seniority Pro- 
vision 
Ford Motor Company submits to 


~ UAW a proposal that honorably dis- 


charged war veterans may be em- 
ployed at any time even when other 
employees of the company have been 
laid off, and that “in case of either 
temporary or permanent layoffs, vet- 
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erans of World War II, either able or 
disabled, may, in the discretion of 
the company, be by-passed without 
regard to the seniority rights of other 
employees.” 


AFL Again Urges Unity 

In annual convention AFL deplores 
widening split in organized labor and 
suggests again that a basis be found 
for reunion of CIO with AFL. 


Plan to Aid Veterans’ Independence 
Smaller War Plants Corporation an- 
nounces plans to assist war veterans 
who have suitable qualifications to 
establish themselves in business. Pur- 
pose is both to help returning service- 
men and encourage establishment of 
small businesses. 


Ask Pay for Lost Time 

The Engineers and Salaried Employes 
Association, a white-collar union at 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation, re- 
quests pay for lost time resulting from 
recent strike of supervisors. UAW 
(CIO) union said to plan similar 
action. 


Needed Labor Being Lost 

Statements of war labor shortages are 
given point by announcement of New 
Jersey War Manpower Director that 
40,000 persons had “disappeared” 
from the ranks of war workers in 
New Jersey during the year preced- 
ing September 1, 1944. 


Steel Industry Decision Announced 
Following many months of consider- 
ation, WLB issues a directive order 
in steel case rejecting 17¢-wage-in- 
crease claim, but granting additional 
compensation in form of shift differ- 
entials and added vacation. 


Christmas Day'a War Plant Holiday 
“Because of its profound religious 
significance, Christmas Day is the one 
holiday of the year which we should 
observe as a holiday” states Chair- 
man of WPB in announcement that 
on that one day war plants, except 
those in continuous process industries, 
may properly close. 


AFL Repeats Bid to Lewis 

Once again AFL issues invitation to 
United Mine Workers to find a basis 
on which this independent union can 
reafhiliate with the parent federation. 


World Rally of All Free Unions 
Proposed 

In its final sessions, annual AFL con- 
~vention decides to request the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions 
“to convene a world trade union con- 
ference of the free trade unions of the 
world at the earliest possible time to 
help rebuild the economic life of the 
various nations after the war.” 


ee 
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(Continued from page 362) 
but did agree to approve any reasonable 
sick-leave plans agreed to by the com- 
pany and the union. The board took the 
same attitude with regard to the pro- 
posed group insurance plans. 

The demand of certain companies for 
the elimination of existing maintenance of 
membership provisions was denied. The 
board ordered the use of standard volun- 
tary maintenance of membership and 
check-off clauses in all contracts. The 
union demand for revision of the check- 
off clause to allow maximum dues of $1.50 
per month instead of $1.00 was granted. 


Severance Pay 


The board ordered the companies and 
the union to negotiate agreements on dis- 
missal or severance pay. In making this 
directive, it stated that particular regard 
should be given to regular employees as 
compared with temporary war workers. 
It further stated that the agreements 
should involve war-end displacements but 
did not make any recommendations re- 
garding ordinary, peacetime, technological 
displacements. 

The board designated six holidays for 
which employees are to receive time-and- 
a-half pay for all hours worked. Holidays 
are to be considered as days worked in de- 
termining whether an employee has 
worked six days in his regular work week. 
Time-and-a-half pay is to be paid only on 
the sixth and seventh consecutive work 
days when they are the sixth and seventh 
days of the regular work week. 


Mechanical and maintenance occupa=— 


tions were ordered to be treated the same 
as other occupations in the matter of wage 
rates and adjustments and to be subject 
to the rulings of the board on this ques- 
tion. The actual question of classifications 
and rates, however, were left to union- 
company negotiations within certain limits 
established by the board. 

Inasmuch as the union, by calling a gen- 
eral strike in December, 1943, forced the 
President and subsequently the War La- 
bor Board to agree to a retroactive ad- 
justment of the settlement of this case, 
the above provisions affect all company 
operations since the expiration of the old 
contracts. The board’s order “recom 
mends that the parties negotiate with a 
view to settling the amount of retroactive 
pay due to employees in the form of in- 
dividual lump-sum payments.” 

The board made no effort to estimate 
the total cost of its decision to the steel 
companies or the probable effect on cost 
of products made from steel, wages in 
other industries and living costs. Only 
time can tell if the “line” has been held. 
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On December 13, the board refused 73 
steel companies a rehearing and cleared 
the way for enforcement of all its decisions 
except those involving wage increases in 
various forms. The latter have yet to be 
approved by the Economic Stabilization 
Director and the OPA. 


STRIKES 


Strike activity remains high. In Oc- 
tober, 440 strikes were started, or 53.3% 
more than were begun in October last 
year. Strikes each month, for over a year, 
have surpassed the number beginning in 
the same month of the preceding year. 
The number of workers involved in strikes 
in October was 220,000, or 81.8% more 
than in October, 1943. The number of 
man days idle was 690,000, or 31.9% be- 
low the level of last October, indicating 
a more rapid settlement of strikes in prog- 
ress. 

The settlement of the musicians’ two- 


Payroll Statistics 


OURLY EARNINGS, weekly earn- 

ings, employment, man hours and 
payrolls of wage earners declined in Oc- 
tober according to the Board’s regular 
monthly survey of labor statistics in twen- 
ty-five manufacturing industries. The 
average number of hours worked in one 
week remained unchanged for the second 
consecutive month at 45.6 per worker. 
Wage-rate increases granted were very 
small and living costs did not change from 
September to October. 

Increases in wage rates averaging 5.3% 
were granted 0.1% of the workers in the 
twenty-five industries, For all wage earn- 
ers in these industries the average rate in- 
crease was only 0.01% in the month 
period. Higher rates were paid in thir- 
teen of the individual industries but the 
number of workers to whom they were 
granted was so small that the average for 
all wage earners in each industry was less 
than 0.05%. — 


EARNINGS ~ 


Average hourly earnings of all wage 
earners in the ‘twenty-five manufacturing 
industries declined 0.2% in October. At 
$1.078 they were higher than during any 
other month except September, since these 
surveys were begun. The decline from 
September to October resulted largely 
from the fact that work on Labor Day 
was paid for at premium rates so that 
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year dispute with the Columbia and RCA 
recording companies on November 11, es- 
tablished a new principle in union de- 
mands. The inability of the companies 
to survive financially in face of the union’s 
boycott forced them to accept the terms. 
The War Labor Board had ordered the mu- 
sicians back to work without promise of 
granting their request for royalties and 
the President also requested them to re- 
turn. The union paid no attention to 
these moves and no further action was 
taken by the government. . According to 
the settlement, the companies will pay the 
union royalties on every record produced. 
In principle, the same demand could be 
made by every union in the country. There 
would be nothing to prevent a machinists’ 
union, for example, from demanding a roy- 
alty on every product made on a machine 
it helped to build. 


G. CLark THompson 
Division of Labor Statistics 


in Manufacturing 


hourly earnmgs rose much more in Sep- 
tember than could be accounted for by 
the wage-rate increases and shifts in em- 
ployment. Hourly earnings have increased 
4.1% in the last year, 42% since Jan- 
uary, 1941, the base date of the Little 
Steel formula, and 49.7% since August, 
1939, the month before the outbreak of 
hostilities in Europe. 

With the number of hours worked in 
one week remaining unchanged in Octo- 
ber, the decline in weekly earnings in the 
month period was 0.2%, exactly the same 
as the drop in hourly earnings. The Octo- 
ber average of $49.32, while slightly below 
the peak reached in September, was higher 
than during any other month since these 
surveys were initiated. Workers in eight 
of the individual industries—northern cot- 
ton, paint and varnish, rubber, silk and 
rayon, machines and machine tools, heavy 
foundry equipment, hardware and small 
parts, and other foundry products—re- 
ceived the highest weekly earnings on rec- 
ord in October. As compared with the 
average for the twenty-five industries in 
January, 1941, the October average re- 
flected an advance of $18.71, or 61.1%; 
from August, 1939, the increase was 
$22.03, or 80.7%. 

“Real” weekly earnings, reflecting only 
the decline in dollar weekly earnings since 
living costs did not change, also fell 0.2% 

“in October. At 176.5 (1923=100), the 
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EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Nor: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


hraey | Asse 
Aver Aver ctu omina! rer 
Date Hourly | Weekly Hours per | Hours per Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings | Hours per z Total 
Earnings | Earnings Ai Mk ln i poe ee |. ee ee oekspet Eaoes Man Payrolls 
Earner Earner Wage Hours 


ss | fl 
a i fs | | a | SS | 


1943 October. sccrcas suc cet $1.086 | $47.47 45.5 43.6 191.5 185.0 178.4 172.4 92.5 149.7 138.5 267.1 
INovembersscccircuesrceee os 1.041 47.58 45.5 43.6 192.4 185.9 178.8 172.8 92.5 149.8 138.6 267.8 
December.................] 1.045 47.15 45.1 43.7 193.2 185.9 177.2 170.5 91.7 149.6 187.2 265.1 

1944 January..........0..005: 1.046 47 . 56 45 .2 43.7 193.3 186.0 178.7 172.0 91.9 148.1 136.1 264.7 
February seen ce cece 1.048 48.15 45.7 43.9 193.7 187.1 180.9 174.8 92.9 147.9 137.4 267.6 
Marchi sits sseac ce eet. 1.053 48.41 45.8 44.0 194.6 187.8 181.9 175.6 93.1 146.6 136.5 266.7 
April eae yee ee ees 1.057 48.09 45.2 44.0 195.4 187.5 180.7 173.4 91.9 144.0 132.3 260.2 
May taSicn ccs cieeeek 1.062 48 . 46 45.5 44.1 196.3 187.7 182.1 174.1 92.5 140.8 130.2 256.4 
DUANE Siete al ston os ope cisvecorom nee 1,069 49.30 45.9 44.2 197.6 189.1 185.3 177.3 93.3 139.5 130.2 258.5 
DON Se arc c oe Heccisiers a emicarsiee 1.072 48.86 45.4 44.3 198.2 188.8 183.6 174.9 92.3 138.1 127.5 253.6 
AUGUSES caxconnctsett eter. 1.070 48.98 45 .6 44.3 197.8 188.4 184.1 175.3 92.7 137.6 127.6 253.3 
September. cncea cece oe 1.080 49. 42r 45.6 4A. 4 199.6 190.1 185.7r| 176.9r 92.7 136.47} 126.4 253.3r 
Octobersteakroccnn iitioniers 1.078 49.32 45.6 44.3 199.3 189.8 185.3 176.5 92.7 134.8 125.0 249 oe 

rRevised. 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, OCTOBER, 1944 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average Earnings Average Hours per Week per Wage Earner 
InpustRY Hourly Weekly Actual Nominal 
Oct Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. 
Agriculturaltimplement..700 5; oc... s cece seees ct bacect ceeuee $1.155 $1.159 $54.34 $54.86 47.1 47.3 47.3 47.4 
IR TLOMODH eats essen oe Gre eoucie reo oloternus siiate ous aleiays aineetenaciolne 1.305 1.315r 57.61 58.09r 44.2 44 .2r 43.3 43 .6 
Boottandeshoe acct tarsi. clas Seen oh is Ua lacss.e edie ee caus .758 757 32.11 32.37 42.4 42.8 44.7 44.4 
Chemical eciee so cisceceate ois ei Cae to eee soos aw sonatas 1.087¢ 1.097%c 49 .38c 49 .21c 45 .4c 44.86 46.0 46.1 
RAY On: PLOdUGING Sacer crasuactonence sue mcroiens ye sere anemeton . 906 .906r | 38.19 38.10r 42.2 42.1 45.9 46.0 
Cotton—=N onthe citicct sale crc kauctorshcaths cain berets. o.aeate Decca -788 785 35.34 34.03 44.9 43.3 43.6 43.4 
Blectricalamanulactutin gs eck cpiesiecraaes « Gieic ss oR be die vee 1.145 1.144 52.87 52.62 46.2 46.0 42.4 42.4 
LINES LED Uncpd oy eee OPIS IRS ORIN: Cote oh PI i IB Oe ere ee 1.019 1.012 46.65 47.08 45.8 46.5 45.9 45.9 
Homierysands kth: ZOOUS: ieisstosisle dec e-s ste ye lcele sie eanele wes wee .836 .833 34.84 34.84 41.7 41.8 41.5 41.5 
Tronvandistech ee cet ek ere eth ses edi ana.cecee beaee es 1.183 1.210 54.79 57.09 46.3 47.2 43.1 43.1 
Leather tanning and (finishing .).:esccels «0G ass » 0 Slee os ce stele 923 . 922 42.30 42 .32 45.8 45.9 44.4 44.4 
PATNI ET RHC stTILI WOK tats orate «vid Sintered ews eiR eT ausiers « wsakemieyete 1.099 1.110 50.13 51.73 45.6 46.6 47.0 47.0 
(Meats packing: prssciec mie oislere sac alsior tie Olen ae eltte anions’ aeons .915 .920 44.54 44.33 48.7 48.2 41.5 41.5 
Pant ANOS VATNISN soem. cae c cents sleecle et at one tree = so usrerele ss 1.022 1.025¢ 49 .35¢ 48. 58c 48 .3¢ 47 .4¢ 44.6 44.6 
Paper “and=pulp var c<:omkee one teers aes eine, peat ee ace ee 914 .913 45 20 45.74 49.5 50.1 44.6 44.6 
Paper products..... tie sae eee bie dike nent ce eees cineca vvieties .865 .868 37.49 37.97 43.3 43.7 43 .0 43.0 
Printsng— book ANd | Osea c cities tains > Asia uae 1.086 1.067 46.96 47.04 43.3 44.1 41.4 41.5 
Printing—news and magazine................cceeeeeeeeeees 1,163 E182 48.51 49.83 41.7 42.2 40.8 40.7 
REUSED teen teeta ere cyte artis ae ear e iste Cale closes ae 1,225 1.216 57.16 56.79 46.6 46.7 46.9 46.9 
1. Rubber tires and tubes..............0. cece cece eeeeee 1.334 1.332 61.99 62.36 46.5 46.8 46.7 46.7 
Re Othersrubbers prod uctas res tarnwiers hewn e oa sollse rsneloa eke 1,051 1.034 49.30 48 .04 46.9 46.5 47.3 47.3 
Silke ANGerAY ON eer cigeices siete elt r aah hc eu-ce ot aa eigen 7196 7184 85.49 34.10 44.6 43.5 42.3 42.2 
WOGl ree rata te ele creas Si saacie: ols ci bs.s cece ts Seuke ois . 925 .929r 40.34 40 .42r - 43.6 43 5p 42.6 42.6 
1, Woolen and worsted goods..............cceceeececeees .905 .909 39.30 39.27 43.4 43.2 42.3 42.3 
i: Other: woolenyproducts®itra:. sista ohare. siaiside:» « Letdbieiilers ode ole .957 .958r | 41.93 42.197. 43.8 44 1p 43.0 43.1 
Foundries and REACHING EANODS noyrcctes eriosisisws) + 6 hocks ce whies 1,209 1.201 57.56 56.58 47.6 47.1 45.8 45.8 
ie Foundries........... SARE OOOO ae RST DOS OEE 1.144 1.153 53.98 55.14 AT .2 47.8 44.1 44.1 
2. Machines and machine tools.................000.eeee0e 1.161 1.157 56.69 56.29 48.8 48.7 47.1 47.3 
S CHeavyrequipmentsrke Wise cheat arias vce <a eas mae 1.342 1,315 63.71 60.85 47.5 46.3 46.1 46.0 
4. Hardware and small parts.................ccceeeeeeees 1.122 | 1.121 | 53.14 | 51.93 47.4 46.3 43.9 43.9 
Me hseel rane 6k aad oh Goite dna oa tiene teks 1.17% | 1.173 | 55.73 | 55.37 47.4 47.2 46.1 46.1 
SOA MOTSERE ESAs FOG: das Hoa hw dow cosa. sigeeres'e $1.078 | $1.080 | $49.32 | $49.47 45.6 45.6. 44.3 44.4 
SRI gett ce pals Micon 9s Wace aap dite aie ay ox eibcnn'n ONT $ .905 | 8 .902 | $41.25 | $40.58 45.6 45.0 44.7 44.6 
POtEOLEUM TENA Gre Bacco a njectete sionee otaiaiciee ais s\es.svsieiniceiloimiaie 1.300 1.295 62.50 60.48 48.1 46.7 43.7 43.8 
DIMEN DUS TRESS ape racea s ciieia hone. #]0 sec hsaloliio Sees eae « $1.080 | $1.081 | $49.43 $49. 50r 45.7 45.6 44.3 44.3 
ee ee nee eS Otero $1.199 | $1.200 | $55.09 | $54.46 45.9 45.4 8 
Mie dene lane RE MEAT tenes? ofc Vs caseticas oh arene 1,975 | 1874-1 65.44 | 64.45. 47 6. cae teas ae eae 


See footnotes on page 369. 


quantity of goods and services that the June and September of this year. Since five manufacturing industries was reduced 
average wage earner in these industries January, 1941, the increase has been in October for the eleventh Sierooutive 
could purchase with his weekly income was 32.0% and since August, 1939, 44.6%. month. The September-to-October de- 
greater than in any other month except The number of workers in the twenty- cline amounted to 12% and was greater 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE WAGE EARNERS, OCTOBER, 1944 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


INDUSTRY 


Agricultural implement 
Automobile! 


Rayon producing? 
COtEOR = NOrtln wenn eet a 5 Sarin ocho os os 
Electrical manufacturing 
|g gilt Sige ten ey, oa ae Re eee ee ara 
Hosiery and knit goods 
POT AI BLOGs. ais do lais aia, S:os are dis ass a's 0x 
Leather tanning and finishing 
Lumber and millwork 
INTORRAPI NR oe ol ce manic ames ears ate Kiril d ayes ers 
Paint and varnish 
Paper and pulp 
Baner products :€ os scnc, sonar sc kapiaeneid Ss. 
Prmbing— hoor and gO). 6 ces 52s som cont sis os os 
Printing—news and magazine 
Rubber 


2. Other rubber products 

Silk and rayon 

LET be a DE eC ee eee eae ree 
1. Woolen and worsted goods 
2. Other woolen products®................. 

Foundries and machine shops................. 
Le Le 2 


SaHleayy-equipment.. Yesi0%,./s0%.. denis i000 Sk 
4. Hardware and small parts 
5. Other products 


2d 


ee ee ee 


See footnotes on page 369. 


than during any of the other months ex- 
cept April and May. Only in the chemical 
industry was employment at a new peak 
level in October. In that industry the 
net rise in employment has been 1.0% 
since November, 1943—the high point of 
employment for the twenty-five industries 
combined. 

Employment losses were reported in fif- 
teen industries. The losses ranged from 
0.1% in the leather-tanning and leather- 
finishing industry to 3.4% in the heavy- 
equipment branch of foundries and ma- 
chine shops and 3.7% in the lumber and 
millwork industry. Compared with Octo- 
ber, 1943, employment has fallen off 
10.0% and has reverted to a level lower 
than during any month since June, 1942. 
The loss from the November, 1943, peak 
level of 149.8 (1923=100) to October, 
1944, was more than one-eighth of the 
total gain from August, 1939, to that peak. 
The October level was 23.6% above that 


” 


Aut Maus 


Average Earnings 
Average Hours 
ber eek per 
age Earner 


Hourly 
Oct. Sept Oct. Sept. 
$1.177 |$1. 47.3 47.6 
1.370 | 1.3727] 61.02 44.5 44.97 
911 > 43.9 44.3 
1.180c} 1. ‘ 46.4c) 45.7c 
1.0185). 1. 43.8 43.9 
865 : 48 .2 46.7 
1.802 | 1. 47.8 AT. 
© O7Gai: 46.8 47.7 
pe Se a A 45 .2 45.3 
1.208 | 1. 46.7 47.6 
945 ‘ 46.8 46.8 
ye 1 45.9 46.8 
. 964 ‘ 50.5 49.8 
1.05lc] 1. 48.9c) 47.9¢ 
. 943 : 50.3 61.1 
. 999 , 45.2 45.9 
1.822 | 1. 44.4 45.4 
Lee 1. 41.9 42.4 
TeS6lei tc 48 .4 48.4 
1.428 | 1. 47.9 48.3 
RQobst V. 49.5 48.8 
. 887 ; 47.6 46.0 
. 992 ‘ 45.7 45.5 
. 964 : 45.8 45.3 
1 OSSal dL. 45.5 45.8 
1.269 | 1. 48.5 48.1 
1.167 | 1. 47.8 48.6 
Ur Ml 50.0 50.1 
desis | L. 47.6 46.7 
i laap A870 jm Wa 49.0 48.0 
17242 | 1. 48.7 48.4 
$1.177 |$1. 46.9 | 47.0 
$ .905 |$ . 45.6 45.0 
1.300 | 1. 48.1 46.7 
$1.176 |$1 46.9 47.0 
$1.311 |$1. 47.9 46.9 
1.398 | 1. 47.7 47.1 


of January, 1941, and 60.1% above the 
August, 1939, average. 

Total payrolls, showing the combined 
effect of reduced employment and lower 
weekly earnings, declined 1.4% in Octo- 
ber and returned to the April, 1943, level. 
The October index of payrolls, 249.8 
(1923=100) was lower than during any 
month since April, 1943, but was higher 
than during any month before then. As 
compared with payrolls disbursed in Jan- 
uary, 1941, the October total shows a gain 
of 99.0% and since August, 1939, 189.1%. 


HOURS OF WORK 


The average number of hours worked in 
one week by wage earners in these manu- 
facturing industries in October again re- 
mained unchanged at 45.6. While frac- 
tionally lower than the averages for Feb- 
ruary, March and June of this year, the 
October average was higher than during 
any other month since April, 1930. The 


FEMALE 


Aver: Earnings 
age 8 Average Hours 


per Week per 
Hourly Weekly Wage Earner 
Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept 
$ .968 |8 .970 |$43.38 |$44.02 44.8 45.4 
1.119 | 1.1487] 48.29 | 48.497) 43.1 42.2r 
.635 .637 | 26.12 | 26.53 41.2 41.6 
.164c) .770c| 32.41c] 32.35c] 42.4c] 42.0¢ 
.709 -7097r| 27.95 | 27.667) 39.4 39.0 
.688 .688 | 28.37 | 27.13 41.2 39.4 
.898 .894 | 39.29 | 39.00 43.7 43.6 
. 892 .881 | 39.08 | 38.77 43.8 44.0 
18 712 | 28.99 | 28.85 40.4 40.5 
. 929 .934 | 38.76 | 39.21 41.7 42.0 
. 7193 .801 | 32.40 | 32.95 40.9 41.1 
. 838 .863 | 35.73 | 38.97 42.6 45.1 
.720 .720 | 30.67 | 30.75 42.6 42.7 
.813c} .810c} 35.92%c] 35.72c] 44.2c] 44.1¢ 
.670'| .672 | 29.06 | 28.97 43.4 43.1 
.665 .668 | 27.12 | 27.26 40.8 40.8 
.664 .654 | 27.48 | 27.41 41.4 41.9 
735 .788 | 30.29 | 32.54 41.2 41.3 
.891 .886 | 38.15 | 38.09 42.8 43 .0 
. 998 .990 | 41.99 | 42.04 42.1 42.5 
197 .795 | 34.67 | 34.50 43.5 43.4 
658 .647 | 26.72 | 25.98 40.6 40.2 
.812 .816 | 32.84 | 33.12 40.4 40.6 
:815 .818 | 32.84 | 32.99 40.3 40.4 
. 807 .814 | 32.85 | 33.36 40.7 41.0 
. 963 .963 | 42.63 | 41.75 44.3 43.4 
. 909 .926 | 37.86 | 38.46 41.7 41.6 
. 893 .887 | 39.45 | 38.34 44.2 43.2 
1.047 | 1.038 | 48.08 | 44.42 45.9 42.8 
. 888 .886 | 38.51 | 37.37 43.4 42.2 
. 988 .988 | 43.80 | 43.62 44.3 44.1 
$ .766 |$ .766 $32.00 |$31.82 41.6 41.4 
$1.035 |$1.038 |$44.80 |$45.00 43.3 |. 43.4 
1.085 | 1.097 | 49.52 | 48.95 45.6 44.6 


number of hours worked in one week in 
October was 5.4 hours, or 13.4%, more 
than in January, 1941, and 7.7 hours, or 
20.3%, more than in August, 1939. 

Total man hours reflected the drop in 
employment from September to October 
and declined 1.1%. The successive reduc- 
tion since November, 1943, lowered total 
man hours to 125.0 (1923=100) in Octo- 
ber or below those of any other month 
since September, 1942. They were, how- 
ever, 40.3% greater than in January, 1941, 
and 92.9% higher than in August, 1939. 


CEMENT AND PETROLEUM 


Employment in the cement industry was 
curtailed 1.1% from September to Qc- 
tober but since the reductions were evenly 
distributed among skilled and unskilled 
workers, the change had no effect upon 
hourly earnings, Slightly longer working 
hours were entirely responsible for a 0.3% 
increase in hourly earnings. At $.905, they 
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EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, OCTOBER, 1944 


Index Numbers, 1923=100 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


InDusTRY 


Agriculturaldimplement.cc ase aici ie clare 
ULOMODNE se ee eeie ee eas rene eer. 
Boattand:Sh0e nee nt meee ee renebene oe cecdons 
Ghemical ters sere treritert orion an crete 


Furniture? sce he cee aoe cates 
Hosieryand| knit) goodsistcnsc sees care aniee 
Jronvand steel! Ce tan ee cet cei. cidlacion 
Leather tanning and finishing................ 
umber andimiliworks erica ce sialic terre 
Meatpacking :crrcmn cece fee sacs cincs rete Siorsie sae. 
Pamtandevarnishns newer eat cntie el aelene 
HAper ANd pulp isne cen se ces eleee ce iecee: 
Paper products’: «crepe see eemaiice conn ce: 
Printing—book and job.................00008 
Printing—news and magazine................ 


Leas, oulio ches GOYah SOD ADEM SOT EES BOLE 


Woolf eet ei ie te ee doer es 
Foundries and machine shops................. 
eer OUNGrieSs am tees pater ee a, en ao nee 


SeHeavyzequipment.sc) tc «tines so docnce 
4. Hardware and small parts............... 
Sa Otherproducts ema pictc ccna cca: 


PS ANDUSTRING wars eet tee io eet ees 


Average Earnings 


Weekly 
Hourly, Actual 
Actual Real a 

Oct. Sept. Oct Sept. Oct. Sept. 

207.7 | 208.5 | 197.5 | 199.4 | 188.1 | 189.9 

206.5 | 208.17} 191.1 | 192.7r| 182.0 | 183.57 
153.1 | 152.9 | 142.1 | 143.2 | 135.3 | 136.4 

213.6c] 215.5c| 188.5c| 187.8c] 179.5c} 178.9c 
177.1 | 176.4 | 166.4 | 160.2 | 168.5 | 152.6 

201.6 | 201.4 | 195.2 | 194.2 | 185.9 | 185.0 

197.1 | 195.7 | 187.0 | 188.8 | 178.1 | 179.8 

218.8 | 218.1 | 197.2 | 197.2 | 187.8 | 187.8 

198.5 | 203.0 | 160.1 | 166.8 | 152.5 | 158.9 

189.9 | 189.7 | 182.6 | 182.7 | 173.9 | 174.0 

232.3 | 234.7 | 214.0 | 220.9 | 203.8 | 210.4 

193.4 | 194.5 | 189.2 | 188.3 | 180.2 | 179.3 

181.2c} 181.7c} 180.4c} 177.6c} 171.8c} 169.1¢ 
181.3 | 181.2 | 173.3 | 175.4 | 165.0 | 167.0 

189.7 | 190.4 | 172.1 | 174.3 | 163.9 | 166.0 

166.3 | 163.4 | 156.8 | 157.1 | 149.3 | 149.6 

167.8 | 170.6 | 155.3 | 159.6 | 147.9 | 152.0 

195.7 | 194.2 | 203.9 | 202.6 | 194.2 | 193.0 

160.5 | 158.1 | 154.1 | 148.1 | 146.8 | 141.0 

183.2 | 184.07) 168.3 | 168.67} 160.3 | 160.6r 
211.0} 209.6 | 202.9 | 199.4 | 193.2 | 189.9 

193.9 | 195.4 | 182.3 | 186.2 | 173.6 | 177.3 

211.5 | 210.7 | 207.7 | 206.2 | 197.8 | 196.4 

200.3 | 196.3 | 192.9 | 184.3 | 183.7 | 175.5 

219.1 | 218.9 | 214.2 | 209.3 | 204.0 | 199.3 

209.8 | 209.5 | 203.9 | 202.6 | 194.2 | 193.0 


Employment Total Man Hours Payrolls 
Worked 

Oct Sept. Oct Sept. Oct. Sept. 

195.1 | 197.2 | 185.7 | 188.5 | 385.3 | 393.2 
168.86] 172.2r| 156.56] 159.6r| 322.65] 331.8r 
88.7 89.4 82.5 83.9 | 126.0 | 128.0 
183.4c] 183.0c} 161.8c] 159.2c| 345.7c| 343.7c 
36.7 36.2 34.5 3278 61.1 58.0 
224.4b| 227.96} 217.0b] 219.26] 438.06} 442.66 
134.6 | 135.9 | 127.9 | 181.1 | 251.7 | 256.6 
75.0 74.6 67.6 67.4 | 147.9 | 147.1 
116.1 | 116.3 93.1 95.1 | 185.9 | 194.0 
73.1 73.2 70.3 70.6 | 133.5 | 133.7 
62.3 54.3 48 .2 51.1 | 111.9 | 119.9 
117.6 | 119.0 | 115.2 | I15-4 +4 222.5 °| 294.1 

134.9c} 135.8c| 134.1e] 182.4c] 243.4c| 241.2¢ 
110.7 | 110.6 | 105.8 | 107.0 | 191.8) 194.0 
174.6 | 173.1 | 158.9 | 158.9 | 300.5 | 301.7 
118.4 | 116.6 | 111.7 | 112.1 | 185.7 | 183.2 
120.8 | 119.8 | 112.0 | 112.4 | 187.6 | 191.2 
112.8 | 119.5 | 11778 | 117.2 | 230-0 | 227-9 
83.5 83.0 80.1 77.6 | 128.7 | 122.9 
70.9 70.8 65.1 64.97} 119.3 | 119.4r 
209.3 | 213.3 | 200.9 | 202.6 | 424.7 | 425.3 
138.8 | 189.3 | 130.5 | 132.6 | 253.0 | 259.4 
217.7b| 219.8b| 213.3b] 215.06} 452.26) 453.26 
202 .2b| 209.4b| 194.76] 196.66} 390.06] 385.96 
181.8 | 183.1 | 177.6 | 174.9 | 389.4 | 383.2 
236.6 | 240.9 | 229.7 | 233.0 | 482.4 | 488.1 

134.8 | 1386.47r}| 125.0 | 126.4 | 249.8 | 253.3r 


NOTE: No basic 1923 data are available, hence no indexes are given for the following: Rayon producing, rubber tires and tubes, other rubber products, woolen and worsted goods, 
other woolen products, cement, petroleum refining, “27 Industries,” aircraft and shipbuilding. 


were at a new peak level, as were weekly 
earnings which averaged $41.25 in Octo- 
ber. Both groups of wage earners re- 
ceived higher hourly and weekly earnings 
and worked more hours in October. 

Hourly earnings of all wage earners in 
the petroleum refining industry rose in 
October largely as a result of higher earn- 
ings received by skilled male workers. Al- 
though there were fewer skilled workers, 
they worked more hours and received 
higher hourly earnings. Increased employ- 
ment among the unskilled group ofiset the 
effect of longer working hours for this 
group and their hourly earrings declined. 
Because skilled workers represent more 
than 90% of all wage earners in the in- 
dustry, the averages for all workers re- 
flect the trends of that group. Hourly 
earnings at $1.300 in October had been 
exceeded only in July of this year and 
weekly earnings at $62.50 were higher 
than ever before. 


AIRCRAFT AND SHIPBUILDING 


Aircraft workers received $1.199 an 
hour in October which represents a frac- 
tional reduction from the September aver- 
age. The number of hours worked in one 
week in October averaged 45.9, or 1.1% 


more than in September. The seeming 
paradox of longer working hours and low- 
er hourly earnings occurs because employ- 
ment of unskilled male workers was in- 
creased in the month period. The new 
workers were undoubtedly hired at be- 
ginners’ rates and served to reduce the 
average for unskilled workers 1.5%. In 
addition, female wage earners worked a 
slightly shorter work week and their hour- 
ly earnings were lower. Because these two 
groups of lower-paid workers represented 
a larger proportion of all workers in Oc- 
tober than they had in September, the 
average hourly earnings for all wage earn- 
ers combined were lower despite more 
hours worked. Weekly earnings rose to 
a new peak level of $55.09. 

On the other hand, hourly earnings of 
shipyard workers rose in October because 
higher-paid skilled workers were a larger 
proportion of all wage earners in the in- 
dustry in that month. 

A larger rise in hourly earnings of all 
wage earners might have been expected 
from the substantial increase in the length 
of the work week. Work on Labor Day 
at premium rates, however, had advanced 
hourly earnings in September in spite of 
a decline in hours in that month. There- 


footnotes on page 369. 


fore, in October when no holiday occurred 
and the first forty hours of work were 
compensated at straight-time rates, hour- 
ly earnings rose only slightly even though 
the work week was substantially longer. 

Skilled male shipyard workers received 
slightly higher hourly earnings because 
their work week was longer in October. 
Reductions in the earnings of female and 
unskilled male workers were more than off- 
set by the increase in those of the numeri- 
cally larger group of skilled workers. In 
October, hourly earnings of all wage earn- 
ers were at a peak level at $1.376 and 
weekly earnings were higher than in any 
previous month, $65.44. 


LABOR STATISTICS IN OCTOBER 


Hourly earnings declined 0.2% in Oc- 
tober to $1.078. In the year since Octo- 
ber, 1943, they have increased 4.1% and 
since 1929 the advance has amounted to 
82.7%. 

Weekly earnings at $49.32 in October 
were 0.2% below the September level, 
3.9% more than a year before and 72.7% 
higher than the 1929 average. 

“Real” weekly earnings were 0.2% 
lower in October. But the quantity of 
goods and services that could be pur- 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE WAGE EARNERS, OCTOBER, 1944 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


UNSKILLED al SKILLED AND SEMI-8KILLED 
Average Earnings Average Earnings 
INDUSTRY Average Hours E Average Hours 
Ret Week per per Week per 
Hourly Weekly age Earner Hourly Weekly Wage Earner 
Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct Sept. 
Agricultural implement.................¢.4. $ .967 |$ .958 |$46.17 |$46.13 | 47.7 | 48.1 |$1.208 |$1.21 
ACGLOM Ob Ge rg hn os OW Bose gic 1.115 | 1.1077) 48.31 | 48.447) 43.3 43 .8r rene : nee es oe a act aie 
Boo sat SROGs ere a eee eer, cv, A473 475 | 21.22 | 21.54) 44.9] 45.4| .933] .928| 40.94| 41.05 | 43.9] 44.2 
oe eee REP KporMteree Re ele Ca wiain ware h esaie .961¢ 970¢ 45. 11c} 44.85¢e) 47.0c] 46.2c} 1.242c} 1.254c] 57.36c] 57.17c| 46.2c| 45.6c 
WOR: PrOGuCIn gee. sane s soak cen c Oak .808 806r| 34.11 | 34.147) 42.2 42.3 | 1.039 | 1.0367] 45.73 | 45.687] 44.0 44.1 
ire ead hes es isis rs AT svaVaie <¥eccieitisis-e slave ta wis 762 .746 | 36.39 | 34.97 47.8 46.9 914 .910 | 44.18 | 42.50 48.3 46.7 
= ectrical manufacturing OF SEE SEE CAs 917 917 | 42.42 | 42.48 | 46.3 | 46.3 | 1.853 | 1.354 | 64.97 | 64.79 | 48.0] 47.8 
urniture®..... {SSR ore aaeiaoteiarigaceraies 894 909 | 40.95 | 42.89 45.8 AG 2" UTIL) Eon | 62.16 | 52-70 46.9 47.9 
Hosiery and knit WOOUS ene a omar Ce AAS .763 | 36.21 | 36.05 46 .6 47.2 | 1.161 | 1.161 | 52.33 | 52.42 45.1 45 .2 
Iron and steel* SAE ee iors ieaaiais'a Sisyissiaiee s .920 .946 | 41.83 | 43.80 45.5 46.3 | 1.254 | 1.283 | 58.82 | 61.45 46.9 47.9 
Leather tanning BNC ALIN LP enc oncterctenc i octayer 718 .704 | 33.34 | 32.45 46 . 4 46.1 | 1.009 | 1.012 | 47.29 | 47.55 46.9 47.0 
Lumber and ION eae oe Soe han oc 804 789 | 35.94 | 34.58 44.7 43.8 | 1.215 | 1.231 | 56.19 | 58.67 46.3 47.7 
Meat packing. OS SOc Rink BOS CoRSG CSch AIGGGoN .790 802 | 39.58 | 39.27 50.1 49.0 | 1.0388 | 1.045 | 52.52 | 52.38 50.6 50.1 
AINE ONG WAPMIBN tates ers ao oe eines ks 854¢ 859c] 42.73c] 41.48¢] 50.0c] 48.3c} 1.135c} 1.142c} 55.01c] 54.48c] 48.5c] 47.7e¢ 
PANSMANG Pulp omen oe oven oR kee thon Ste he pl) 769 | 37.81 | $7.81 48.4 49.2 | 1.009 | 1.007 | 51.54 | 52.16 Siler 51.8 
Paper products..... aieleiee aie eiuieleie tiem sie eisie ule s .758 770 | 30.12 | 32.14 39.7 41.8 | 1.103 | 1.101 | 52.96 | 52.78 48.0 47.9 
Printing—book and job.... wee cece see nseees . 872 876 | 38.08 | 38.10 43.7 43.5 | 1.411 | 1.377 | 62.80 | 63.09 44.5 45.8 
Printing—news and magazine............... 815 .853 | 31.46 | $33.68 | 38.6 | 39.5 | 1.391 | 1.389 | 59.55 | 60.03 | 42.8] 43.2 
Rubber....... SE SG) SISOS SO SCOT 1.055 | 1.041 | 50.32 | 49.14 47.7 47.2 | 1.370 | 1.364 | 66.32 | 66.14 48.4 48.5 
Ecvrubper tires. and tubes seo. ccc scce secc bees 1.095 | 1.082 | 52.12 | 50.75 47.6 46.9 | 1.440 | 1.445 | 68.93 |-69.83 47.9 48.3 
2. Other rubber products.................. .770 763 | 37.41 | 37.53 48.6 49.2 | 1.227 | 1.203 | 60.81 | 58.71 49.5 48.8 
WOO ee, Sets See Se oe oes .810 806 | 35.91 | 35.52 44.3 44.1 | 1.074 | 1.0807} 49.77 | 49.907} 46.3 46 .2r 
1. Woolen and worsted goods.............. . 822 821 | 35.87 | 35.20 43 .6 42.9 | 1.049 | 1.060 | 49.54 | 49.77 47.2 46.9 
Za Other woolen products® Me ite aii akc s ia .ctere a6 . 782 772 | 36.00 | 36.31 46.0 47.0 | 1.102 | 1.1027} 50.00 | 50.047) 45.4 45.47 
Foundries and machine shops................- . 993 987 | 47.63 | 46.96 48.0 47.6 | 1.309 | 1.298 | 63.58 | 62.56 48 .6 48.2 
7. Foundries a a settee eee eee e eee . 948 951 | 44.78 | 45.28 AT 2 47.6 | 1.223 | 1.232 | 58.68 | 60.13 48.0 48.8 
2. Machines and machine tools............. 1.043 | 1.039 | 52.66 | 52.24 50.5 50.3 | 1.250 | 1.247 | 62.50 | 62.43 50.0 50.1 
Smbeavy-equipmen tins. ass ose sees ees . 994 974 | 46.61 | 44.65 46.9 45.8 | 1.422 | 1.391 | 67.87 | 65.17 47.7 46.9 
4. Hardware and small parts............... . 952 948 | 46.66 | 44.87 49.0 47.3 | 1.261 | 1.260 | 61.78 | 60.66 49.0 48 .2 
bo Other products 2287.6 soeeer see ee hee 1.010 | 1.010 | 47.99 | 48.18 47.5 47.7 | 1.270 | 1.267 | 61.97 | 61.42 48 .8 48.5 
WA ANDHGTREMAS Be 52 Sys CS Un kN oc er 899 |$ .897 |$41.53 |$41.36 46.2 46.1 |$1.240 |$1.2417/$58.35 |$58.627| 47.1 47.2 
Jira iol « ee 2 ees Ree eee .777 |$ .772 |$33.98 |1$33.35 43.7 43.2 |$ .920 |$ .918 |$42.14 |$41.46 45.8 45 .2 
Petrotenims, reteningt-s pac ack. Sea pea Sak sae sss .976 980 | 43.65 | 42.75 44.7 43.6 | 1.332 | 1.326 | 64.52 | 62.34 48 .4 47.0 
QE INDUBTRINS er eee ele eer. nok eee esas .898 |$ .897 |$41.48 |$41.31 46.2 46.0 |$1.239 |$1.240 |$58.32 |$58.557r) 47.1 47.2 
Aircrattem ste ee tere cere Gone ees 1-114 |$1.131 |$49.58 |$49.52 44.5 43.8 1$1.322 |$1.323 |$63.66 |$62.24 48.1 47.0 
Sivianlicny2: 2 aah tie ae ence eee . 983 985 | 45.71 | 44.24 46.5 44.9 | 1.438 | 1.436 | 68.77 | 67.95 47.8 47.3 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and do 
not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as re- 
duced or free house rents or other special services rendered by the 
company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use in 
industrial establishments in many localities, but the part which they 
play as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into account 
in a study of this character. 

1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and Tae ConrerRENcE Boarp. 

2Based on data collected by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. and 
Tuer ConFERENCE Boarb. 

3Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 

4Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and 
Tae Conrerence Boarp. Beginning January, 1944, average weekly 


earnings and average hours per week are derived from the average 
number of wage earners and are not strictly comparable with those 
for previous months which were derived from the total number of 
wage earners in one week. 

5Principally rugs. 

$Silk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled 
and skilled groups are not available for this industry. 

alndexes of “real” earnings are based upon THE CONFERENCE Boarp’s 
indexes of the cost of living in the United States on prewar budgets. 

bNot published from January, 1942 through May, 1944. Indexes for 
the intervening period available on request. This step is consistent with 
security policies now in effect for Federal Government agencies. 

ceNot comparable with data prior to August, 1944. 

rRevised. 


chased with dollar weekly earnings at 
176.5 (1923=100) was 2.4% more than in 
October of last year. 

Hours per week remained unchanged in 
October at the August and September 
level of 45.6 hours. They were 0.1 hours, 
or 0.2%, longer than in the same month 
of 1943. 

Employment in October was curtailed 
12%. The October average of 134.8 
(1923=100) was 10.0% less than that of 
October, 1943. 


Na, 


Man hours were reduced 1.1% to 125.0 
(1923=100) in October and fell 9.7% be- 
low the average a year before. Since 
1929, however, man hours have been in- 
creased 26.0%. 

Payrolls at 249.8 (1923=100) in Oc- 
tober were 1.4% lower than in September 
and 6.5% lower than the October, 1943, 
level. Since 1929, payrolls have been in- 
creased 130.4%. = 


Wage earners in the twenty-five indus- 


tries worked 45.6 hours per week in Oc- 
tober and averaged $1.078 for each hour 
of work with a resultant $49.32 for a 
week. Because living costs did not change 
from September to October, “real” weekly 
earnings declined 0.2%, the same percent- 
age as dollar weekly earnings. Lower em- 
ployment is reflected in both man hours 
and payrolls which fell substantially below 
the averages for October, 1943. 


Erxe, B. Dunn 
Division of Labor Statistics 
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Earnings and Hours in the Gas and Electricity Industries, 


OUNTRY-WIDE averages for hourly 

and weekly earnings of wage earners 
in the production and distribution of gas 
and electricity were at new peak levels in 
July, 1944, according to THz CoNrERENCE 
Boarp’s regular semi-annual survey. The 
number of hours worked in one week in 
each industry was greater than at any 
other survey since January, 1932. 


Regional Averages Up 


Hourly and weekly earnings of workers 
in the electricity industry rose to new 


January and July, 1944 


the East and Middle West but were cur- 
tailed in the South and Far West. 


GAS 


The United States average for hourly 
earnings of workers in the manufacture 
and distribution of gas rose 2.7% in July, 
1944; to a new peak level of $1.012 be- 
cause of longer working hours. Higher 
hourly earnings were received by workers 
in each of the regions as well. The largest 
gain was that of 2.8% in the earnings of 
workers in the South. It resulted both 


the Far West, where they averaged $1.127, 
continued higher than in the other regions. 

Weekly earnings of wage earners in the 
gas industry rose 4.4% in July and av- 
eraged $46.44, a new high level for the 
series. The rise from January to July re- 
sulted from longer working hours and 
higher hourly earnings averaged by both 
unskilled and skilled workers. The United 
States averages for hourly earnings in 
July were higher for each job classifica- 
tion as well. The average work week was 
longer in July for every job classification 


TABLE 1: EARNINGS AND HOURS IN PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF GAS AND ELECTRICITY BY SKILL 
JANUARY AND JULY, 1944 
Source: Tur ConrereNce Boarp 


Average 


Average | Average Hours 


Hour! Weekly 
Earn- Earn- 
ings ings 


Date and Region 


Aut Waa Earners 
Indexes, 1923 =100 


er 
= Hourly Earnings|Weekly Earnings! 


age 
Earner | Actual 


UNSKILLED 


Average 
Average | Average 


Real | Actual | Real 


GAS 


Indexes, 
ows 1923 =100 


Earner | ings 


Semi-SKILLED AND SKILLED 


Average Indexes, 


Avera Average a 1923 =100 


Hourly | Weekly Hourly | Week 

Earn- Earn- Week Sand Earn- Earn- Week 

* F ourly * Fi r | Hourly | Weekly 
anes ange age | Earn- ings ants age | Earn- | Earn- 


January, 1944 


United States...| $.9857/$44.487] 44.6 |184:57/177.67/170.97/164.5 


$.7847/$33.807] 43.1 |174.67/162.7r$1.0247/$45.977] 44.9 |178.4r]157. 17 


1G; Sereeeteieaernek § 9927) 43.347] 43.7 a a a a .819r} 35.117} 42.9 a a 1.024 | 44.87 | 43.8 a a 
Santas st uict .863 | 40.53 | 47.0r a a a a .600r| 25.31 | 42.2r a a .963 | 47.28 | 49.1 a a 
Middle West. .| 1.002 | 44.97 | 44.9 a a a a .828 | 36.15 | 43.6 a a 1.030 | 46.41 | 45.1 a a 
Far West..... 1.097 | 53.73 | 49.0 a a a a .933r| 43.96r] 47.1 a a 1.1287] 55.647] 49.3 a a 

July, 1944 
United States...| 1.012 | 46.44 | 45.3 |189.5 |180.5 1178.4 1169.9 .807 | 35.27 | 43.7 |179.7 |169.8 || 1.047 | 47.73 | 45.6 1182.4 |163.1 
asteecesee o 1.010 | 44.40 | 44.0 a a a a .828 | 35.54 | 43.0 a a 1.040 | 45.86 | 44.1 a a 
Southen .887 | 40.82 | 46.0 a a a a .663 | 28.17 | 42.5 a a 964 | 45.67 | 47.4 a a 
Middle West. .| 1.024 | 48.23 | 47.1 a a a a .839 | 38.96 | 46.4 a a 1.053 | 49.71 | 47.2 a a 
Far West..... 1.127 | 53.44 | 47.4 a a a a 904 | 38.90 | 43.0 a a 1.150 | 55.16 | 48.0 a a 
a ae i ORE DE SE ae Nee A ea PO ee rb es 
ELECTRICITY 
-—<— ee SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSsSsSsSSSSSSsSSSssssse 
January, 1944 
United States... |$1.1047/$48.95r| 44.0 |181.07]174.27r]165.67r]159. 47] $.7977/$34.69r] 43.57r/167.17r1168.9 $1.165 |$51.35r| 44.1 |182.9 |161.9 
Basts.7 acer 1.1437] 49.767r| 43.5 a a a a .8667r| 37.627) 43.4 a a 1.188 | 51.76 | 43.6 a a 
South SAE A OP .978 | 43.92 | 44.9 a a a a .641 | 27.87 | 43.5 a a 1.083 | 49.29 | 45.5 a a 
Middle West..| 1.141 | 49.48 | 43.4 a a a a .897 | 38.48 | 42.9 a a 1.180 | 51.27 | 43.4 a a 
Far West..... 1.1397] 53.297] 46.87r| a a a a 7967) 37.707] 47.37) oa a |) 1.212 | 56.57r| 46.77] oa a 

ni tates...| 1.136 | 51.93 | 45.3 |186.2 |177.3 |175.7 |167.3 .822 | 36.43 | 44.3 |172.3 1177.4 |] 1.189 | 54.11 p 
Bist isis 158 | 51.50/44.5| a | a | a | a | ‘s72|98.27|43:9| a | a 1.108 | 58.30 | 446] a | a 
South Soipitas sess 1.040 | 48.30 | 46.4 a a a a .681 | 30.69 | 45.1 a a 1.131 | 52.91 | 46.8 a a 
Middle West 1.166 | 52.97 | 45.4 a a a a .904 | 39.46 | 43.7 a a 1.206 | 55.18 | 45.7 a a 
Far West..... 1.170 | 56.63 | 48.4 a a a a .840 | 39.10 | 46.5 a a 1.227 | 59 84 | 48.8 a a 


Nore: This table brings up to ae Spuese published in The Conference Board Management Record, June, 1944, p. 162, 
rRevised. 


a1923 data not available. 


peak levels in each of the individual re- 
gions as well, and working hours were ex- 
panded. In the gas industry, only hourly 
earnings increased in all regions. Weekly 
earnings declined slightly in the Far West 
but advanced to new peaks in the other 
regions. Working hours were longer in 


from higher basic wage rates and from a 
larger proportion of higher-paid skilled 
workers. Despite the rise to a new peak 
level of $.887 for that region, hourly earn- 
ings remained lower than those in any of 
the other regions and 12.4% below the 


‘country-wide average. Hourly earnings in 


except skilled workers in inside produc- 
tion, and the drop for this group was small. 

New peak levels of weekly earnings were 
reached in all regions except the Far West 
where a shorter work week in July re- 
duced weekly earnings below the January 
level. Weekly earnings in the West, at 
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TABLE 2: EARNINGS AND HOURS IN PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF GAS AND ELECTRICITY 
BY JOB CLASSIFICATION, JANUARY AND JULY, 1944 


Source: Tar Conrerence Boarp 
GAS ELECTRICITY 
UNSKILLED Semi-SErttep anp SKILLED UNSKILLED Semi-SKILLED AND SKILLED 
Date 
Average Average A 

ayereas cha Hours per| Average Average | Hours per || Average | Average oun at Average | Average Snes 
é. ourly Weekly Week per | Hourly Weekly | Week per || Hourly Weekly Week per | Hourly Weekly Week per 

arnings | Earnings Wage Earnings | Earnings Wage Earnings | Earnings Wage Earnings | Earnings Wage 

Earner Earner arner Earner 

INSIDE PRODUCTION 

a get Sans Ric ABiceaerae | $.815 | $386.84 45.2 | $1.018 | $47.45 46.6 %.807 | $36.65 45.4 | $1.1407r| $51.497' 45 2 

baker cea Tay ee, Se .821 87.87 46.1 1.032 47.97 46.5 . 838 38.69 46.2 1.167 54.56 46.8 


INSIDE MAINTENANCE, 


ag eet raed Pe anamuanicuthictactort | $.8447| $34.07r 40.47} $1.081 7] $47. 147 43 .6 $.8267r| $34.95r 42.3 | $1.190 | $52.90r 44.5 
REDE 2 = Rig ca ra a ea .848 34.75 41.0 1.093 48 .24 44.1 . 852 36.15 42 4 1.198 53.56 44.7 
OUTSIDE 
oy. OSES OR ee ae | $.719r| $30.897 43.0 | $1.002 | $44.16 44.1 | $.738 | $30.817 41.87} $1.181 | $50.25r 42. .5r 
Gly, S84 Ss epee ce eee 3 33.62 43.5 1.038 47.27 45.5 . 164 33.14 43.4 eee 53.93 44.6 
Nore: This table brings up to date figures published in The Conference Board Management Record, June, 1944, p. 163. rRevised. 


$53.44, were again higher than those in 
the other regions. 

The United States index of real weekly 
earnings, that is, the quantity of goods 
and services that dollar weekly earnings 
will purchase, also advanced to a new 
peak level because the increase in dollar 
earnings has been greater that that in 
living costs. In fact, “real” weekly earn- 
ings of workers in the gas industry have 
risen 8.3% in the past year and 20.1% 
since January, 1941. ° 


ELECTRICITY 


In July, 1944, workers engaged in the 
generation and distribution of electricity 
received more for each hour of work than 
ever before. Because they worked more 
hours, their weekly earnings were also at 
a peak level. The country-wide average 
of hourly earnings for all wage earners was 
$1.136.in July, or 2.9% more than in 
January. Hourly earnings of unskilled 
and skilled workers also reached new peak 
levels in July in the country as a whole 
as well as in each region. The most im- 
portant effect of the increase in hourly 
earnings from January to July of this year 
was the narrowing of the regional differ- 
ences in such earnings. Whereas in Janu- 
ary, hourly earnings had ranged from 
11.4% below the United States average 
in the South to 3.5% above average in 
the East, the largest increase in the six- 
month period occurred in the South and 
the smallest in the East. As a result, the 
July average of $1.040 in the South was 
only 8.5% below, and that in the Far 
West of $1.170 was only 3.0% above, the 
nationwide average. Similarly, when the 
averages are examined by job classifica- 


tion, the increases for unskilled workers 
averaged 3.1% while those for skilled 
workers averaged only 2.1%. 

The average number of hours worked 
by electricity workers in the United States 
rose 3.0% to 45.3 a week in July and was 
more than during any month since Janu- 
ary, 1932. The average work week for 
both unskilled and skilled workers was 
longer in July in the United States as a 
whole and in each region of the country. 

Weekly earnings, showing the combined 
effect of longer working hours and higher 
hourly earnings, rose 6.1% from January 
to July and reached a new peak level of 


- $51.93 for the country as a whole. Work- 


ers in every region of the country received 
more for a week’s work in July. The in- 
creases ranged from 3.5% in the East to 
10.0% in the South. Weekly earnings of 
unskilled workers in the country as a 
whole at $36.43 have advanced $11.45 
since January, 1941, or 45.8%, and those 
of skilled workers $14.86 or 37.9%. 


WOMEN IN INDUSTRIES 


While data have been collected for fe- 
male workers in these industries, they rep- 
resented so small a proportion of all wage 
earners that separate averages have not 
been shown. Although the number of 
women in the gas industry increased from 
January to July, they comprised only 
0.5% of all workers in July. Their earn- 
ing and hours rose to $27.27 a week for 
36.0 hours of work at $.757 an hour. 

Similarly, the number of women em- 
ployed in the generation and distribution 
of electricity was increased in July but 
they represented only 0.6% of all wage 
earners in that month. Their earnings 


were $.775 an hour, $32.32 a week and 
their work week consisted of 41.7 hours. 
The July averages were higher than those 
in January. 
Erne, B. DunN 
Division of Labor Statistics 


Steel Dismissal Pay 


The National War Labor Board recom- 
mended in its findings in the steel case 
that the companies and the union negoti- 
ate a severance pay plan for the purpose 
of compensating employees for the loss 
of their jobs when plants are closed. 

It was brought out in the presentation 
of the case that, in the steel industry, 
plants have been built during the war 
which are more efficient than many of 
the older plants and that, when the war 
is over, companies may permanently close 
down less efficient ones. 

The board held that it would be fair 
and equitable for companies to devote a 
portion of the benefits arising out of these 
economies to provide a severance payment 
for displaced workers. It directed that the 
companies ‘and union work out plans. 

The board approved the principle that 
particular regard should be given to the 
regular working forces, rather than to 
those who have entered the industry for 
temporary war service. It also approved 
the principle that severance pay should 
be limited to employees with a certain 
seniority and that the older employees in 
point of service should be entitled to larger 
severance pay. 

The companies and the union are to 
report back to the board if no agreement 
is reached in sixty days. 
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Cost of Living in the United States 
Source: Tae CONFERENCE BoarpD 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 


Cost of Living in 
November 


IVING COSTS of wage earners’ fami- 
lies measured by THe CONFERENCE 
Boarp advanced 0.1% in the month ended 
November 15 and reached 105.2 (1923= 
100), a level higher than any attained 
since February, 1926. The November, 
1944, index is 22.3% more than in Janu- 
ary, 1941, base month of the “Little Steel” 
formula, and 1.4% greater than a year 
ago. 


Food Costs 


Food costs on a wartime budget, after 
declining in the two preceding months, 
remained unchanged in November, while 
items of the sundries group were higher 
by 0.4%. Increased coal prices caused 
the fuel and light component to advance 
moderately. Rents were not surveyed in 
November. 


Clothing 


The steady rise in clothing prices, per- 
sisting since June, 1943, raised the index 
for that group to 93.9, a gain of 6.0% 
spread’ over eighteen months. During the 
same period, food costs declined 4.1%. 
The clothing increase, coupled with rises 
of 0.2% in rents, 2.9% in fuel and light, 
and 7.1% in sundries, caused the weighted 
average of all items to advance 0.9%. 

The purchasing value of the 1923 dol- 
lar remained at 95.1 cents in November 


1929 1934 1939 1944 1936 1937 


as in October, compared with 96.4 cents a 
year ago. 


INDIVIDUAL CITIES 


Cost of living indexes for sixty-four. in- 
dustrial cities are published in November. 
The revised “‘all items” and housing fig- 
ures for Front Royal are now available 
and may be had upon request. 

Total living costs rose over the month 
in forty-three cities. The more important 
increases—those of 0.6% or more—oc- 
curred in twelve cities: Atlanta, Baltimore, 
Dayton, Kansas City (Mo.), Los Angeles, 
Louisville, New Haven, Omaha, Roanoke, 
San Francisco-Oakland, Spokane and Wau- 
sau. In six other cities, Birmingham, 


ALL ITEMS INCLUDE FUEL AND LIGHT 


1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 


Buffalo, Erie, Joliet, Portland (Ore.), 
and Richmond, cost of living remained the 
same from mid-October to mid-November. 
Declines, ranging from 0.1% to 0.4%, were 
recorded in fifteen cities. 

Year-to-year comparisons in the sixty- 
four cities indicate advances in all but 
six cities. In New Orleans, the rise 
amounted to 4.7% and exceeded that of 
any other city, while declines during the 
twelve months were noted in the follow- 
ing cities: Memphis, Newark, Parkers- 
burg (W. Va.), St. Louis, Syracuse, and 
Wilmington (Del.). 


Heten S. Hinu 
Division of Labor Statistics 


COST OF LIVING ON WARTIME BUDGETS IN THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


Date Average of 
All 


Clothing 


Housing! 
Total | Men’s 


Index Numbers, 1928=100 


Fuel and Light 


Ne 
048 November.............. 103.7 | 112.la| 90.8 90.9 | 100.0 81.7 93.1 67.2 94.6 | 109.1 96.4 
December.............. 103.9 | 111.9 90.8 91.1 | 100.2 81.9 94.9 67.2 94.6 |. 110.0 96.2 
1944 January................ 103.9 | 111.1 90.8 91.2 | 100.4 82.0 95.1 67.0 94.6 | 110.5 96 
: . : : 2 
February............... 103.4 | 109.6 90.8 91.6 | 101.0 82.1 96.0 67.0 94.6 | 110.6 96.7 
Maret ik iat 103.4 | 109.2 90.8 91.7 |~-101.2 82.2 95.3 67.0 94.6 | 111.5 96.7 
a lice, Aree: chet ceadns eae 104.1 | 110.1 90.8 91.9 | 101.6 82.2 95.3 67.0 94.6 | 112.8 96.1 
io eee ee 104.4 | 110.7 90.8 92.3 | 101.8 82.8 95.3 67.0 94.6 | 113.2 95.8 
alee tak ee 104.4 | 110.6 90.8 92.5 | 101.8 83.1 95.1 67.0 94.6 | 113.3 95.8 
Faris, es he 105.0 | 111.9 90.9 92.5 | 101.9 83.1 95.1 66.9 94.5 | 113.3 95.2 
Anpustie tina. Arete nus 105.1 | 111.9 90.9 93.0 | 102.1 83.9 95.1 66.9 94.5 | 113.4 95.1 
September.............. 105.0 | 111.5 90.9 93.2 | 102.3 84.0 95.1 66.9 94.5 | 113.6 95.2 
et herein pan oo: 105.1 | 111.1b| 91.0 93.6 | 102.4 84.8 95.1 66.9 94.5 | 114.2 95.1 
November ............. 105.2 | 11l.1le| 91.0 93.9 | 102.9 84.8 95.2 66.9 94.5 | 114.7 95.1 
Percentage Changes 
Oct. 1944 to Nov. 1944... +0.1 0 0 +0.3 +0.5 0.1 
Noy. 1943 to Nov. 1944...... 41.4 | -0.9 | 40.2 43.3 | 42.9 43.8 | ale 0.4 | eo 1 a 3 


1Since October, 1943; data on housing collected quarterly, Janu 15, April 15, Jul 
15, and October 15. It is assumed that no : has Secured aire Ostoben, 1 ‘044. ~ 


aBased on food price indexes of Tan oe Boarp for November15, 1943, 
*Includes fuel as well as electricity and gas. 


bBased on food price indexes for October 12, 1 
eBased on food price indexes for November arg 1944. 


COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS 


Source: Tae Conrerence Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They 
show only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1989 =100 Changes Jan., 1939 =100 Changes 
Cr Oct. 1944 | Nov. 1948 Oct. 1944 | Nov. 1948 
Nov. 1944] Oct. 1944 | Nov. 1948 to to Nov. 1944 | Oct. 1944 | Nov. 1943 to to 
Nov. 1944 | Nov. 1944 Nov. 1944 | Nov. 1944 
Akron Chicago 
L Doce ES Sie 4 +0.1 Soe End I NOOGMEN Sialic vate ie'e a accacs ‘ 141.8 140.5 -0.3 +0.6 
Housing! Si es eee 8 0 +0.1 IN gee ey aici es ; 105.8 105.8 0 0 
Clothing cits haw ein e 6 +0.2 +4.5 | Clothing............ 183.0r| 126.5 0 +5.1 
Fuel and light........ 5 0 +8.2 | Fuel and light....... 98.9 97.8 0 +1.1 
Housefurnishings. .... 8 +1.0 +1.4 | Housefurnishings. ... : 126.2r) 124.9 0 +1.0 
Sundress 9 5. so. 5 st +0.5 +8.0 | Sundries............ 116.67} 113.3 0.1 +2.8 
Weighted Total..... 2 +0.2] +0.6 # 128.87] 121.8|) -0.1 | +1.6 
Biota ele (eigitara eyes mieies : ; : —0.2 Rrerece caus ‘ayes to:e\ebaiave 
ny a ee : : é Housinghar vee cies 
Clothing 2.0.5). cicc cee. Clothing. 2s ge ss 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings. ... 
undries.... ©. =... css Sundriessasen a ssee 


wee ewer ewe wee eee) YUP | SBO.F | LYOVU.A TPE. | PUL fF BOON. cee eee errr nae 


a 


Fuel and light........ : 4 | Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings : : ; Housefurnishings. ... 
SUNGTMCA Leeks cs - : ; : Sundriesirctr ia cctee 


Fuel and light........ 
Housefurnishings 
Sundries... 9. <...9<5+ 


Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings.... 
Sundriesiq.ces esc es 


Fuel and light........ 
Housefurnishings 
Sundriess. 2.52% .. 5.0% 


ed 


Clothing ® aec.csc hens 
Fuel and light........ 
Housefurni i 


ay 


147.8 | 147.3 


ee ed 
PIA Sure MERCER ea fe ed.) lO dhe Clo | be it i (UN ed a (i artes 


107.0 | 107.0 tees 
: : : ‘ i Br] 128.7 : 
Cletiing. 3. sss ne: 5a) eed SECA fe eS eee §| i128 | 1078 +4.4 
Fuel and light Cee MCC act . . a CL le eT DML rsa Rath aie iin cag oe ee ae ; 127.5 125.3 +2.1 
Housefurnishings. .... ; : ; < 196.0. 9190.8 44.7 
SOndres toes. oe ee : : ; | _+5.6 | Sundries.......... __ 125.9 


126.9 122.9 Weighted Total.... _ 128.5 126.1. 
January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. It is assumed no change has occurred since October, 1944. rRevised. 
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COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS (Continued) 
Source: ‘las Conrerence Boarp 


Note: . These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level ‘or standards of living. They | 
show only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. | 
| 
| 


Index Numbers Percentage 


pes one Index Numbers =] Pageentege 

Ciry Oct. 1944 | Nov. 1948 | 

Oct. 1944 | Nov. 1943 

7 . . 1944 | Nov. 1943 t to 
Nov. 1944 | Oct. 1944 | Nov. 1943 sete An ee, Nov. 1944 | Oct ov LT Bek ry, | 
Duluth ig Indianapolis 
Rood. nace cent: 136.8 141.3 +0.2 EE AR hal kor ots Bitte, tea epost okt 147.4 147.9 146.3 -0.3 +0.8 
Housing eee ee 100.2 100.2 0 OM 1PELOUSIN Oo apren ts ene 107.9 107.9 107.9 0 0 

Clothing ner sae 137.2 131.6 +0.4 SA.3 We Clothing aaee ceil. 127.0 | 127.07; 123.3 0 +3.0 
Fuel and light........ 107.5 105.3 0 +2.1 | Fuel and light.......} 112.0] 112.0] 108.2 0 +3.5 
Housefurnishings. .... 144.7 137.7 0 +5.1 | Housefurnishings....} 126.2 | 126.2 | 124.7 0 +1.2 
Sundriestressen seen 112.7 110.9 0 SEE CU OUNUrICS serene 121873 Ses +2.7 +6.5 
Weighted Total..... 122.0 121.9 +0.2 +0.1 | Weighted Total..... 126.3r +0.5 +2.4 


Suede shouterentclegs core 9 eienetovsteceisto siansints 
Reeves whee oletere 0 AP Sete OR GIO T 

PES Se tte 42 saeaeaniereuay ste Ope 

Fuel and light........| 113.0 Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings.....}| 131.1 Housefurnishings. .. . 
Sundries\sseeeen as 125.0 Sundriessecmeee en: 
Weighted Total....| 131.2] 131.27) 129.7|/| 0 | +1.2] Weighted Total..... 


Rood: eSsceeioeis aot 24 F028 eee OF: | Food nmr. eter ann 
Housing ss secctioecccthaay: ‘ ; : in gee atesne 
Clothing: s.stox. se 5-8 | 184.8r} 128.1.] +0.7] +6.0-] Clothing............ 
Fuel and light........ 117.2 Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings..... 122.8 Housefurnishings.... 
Sundriessa cscs eo ss 125.1 Sundriesioceeu.. 

ask 9 searetets 
Food Pies scat ore eee ys el O21 25 | 162.8) e166, aul, 04 tee 9) | Hood att nae ie ee els 
Housing eee ees ee O00 Sel OURS st 07- Sle Oe Oe PElousing st ace eae. 
Clothing.............| 146.6 | 146.6} 139.9!) 0 | +4.8 | Clothing.....:...... 


Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... : : 
Housefurnishings. .... Housefurnishings....}| 120.9 | 120. 
Sind riestecareeeeceter Sundries#tser tines: 120.0} 119. 


So eee 3 Py Coe 

Seon Oe i) Se eI 

Ft RTO oe 9 CARERS IS orate Ia 

Pence 5 Fuel and light....... 

Housefurnishings..... 143.5 Housefurnishings.... 

Sundriesss sn. qj. sw + oe 121.5 Sundries. eee ace 
Weighted Total.....| 128.2 


ars 


Clothing 5 aeie.o sate 
Fuel and light........ 
Housefurnishings..... 
Sanawiese a tao a 


Weighted Total. .... 


Houston 
| eros eae are eee re 142.2 
Housing! 6.000 105.7 
Clothitiganads... ssa 128.5 


Fuel and light........ 84.8 


eekane) * 


ee 


Ce cd 


ees TH, 0 | 0 | Housingt.. ooo... 


aces avs Sess Clothing....... A ot 

Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... 

Housefurnishings. ... . Housefurnishings.... 

Sundries reac 2 eae toe aes 
Weighted Total..... 


-IRents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. It is assumed that no change has occurred since October, 1944, 
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COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS (Continued) 
Source: Toe Conrmerence Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They 
show only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbe P 
: Jan., 1989 =100 eoansee: Ton 10802 100 ees 
atx Oct. 1944 | Nov. 1948 Cirr Oct. 1944 | Nov. 1943 
Nov. 1944| Oct. 1944 | Nov. 1943 to to Nov. 1944 | Oct. 1944 | Nov. 1943 to to 
Nov. 1944 | Nov, 1944 Nov. 1944 | Nov. 1944 
Milwaukee Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Food... -..........4. 142.6] 142.5] 140.0]/ +0.1 | +1.9] Food.............., 141.9] 148.4] 147.5] -1.0] -3.8 
Housing!............. 103.4 | 103.4] 103.4 0 De} Housing’... 0 .ass cei 104.2 | 104.2] 104.2 0 0 
Clothing. we ete eee eeee 136.2 186 .2 182.6 0 +2.7 | Clothing..........:. 125.3 124.7r| 124.3 +0.5 +0.8 
Fuel and light... ..... 109.8 | 109.8] 107.6 0 +2.0 | Fuel and light....... 94.6 94.6 94.6 0 0 
Housefurnishings Wee acs 132.4 181.1 127.4 +1.0 +8.9 | Housefurnishings....} 131.1 129.1 125.7 +1.5 +4.3 
MUNG MGA ett te 118.0 116.9 114.6 +0.9 +8.0 | Sundries............ 113.7 112.7 109.5 +0.9 +3.8 
Weighted Total..... 124.6 | 124.2] 122.1|/ +40.3| +2.0| Weighted Total..... 123.6 | 123.7%} 124.1 =O) 1. \caeeo 4 
Minneapolis Philadelphia 
Bone ated ns 5 ax a0 EO OL Se ASLO) 20.9 bh -0.7. | Food... oats... nee 139. 140. 142. 
Figuring sins ss Sus 108.7 | 108.7 | 1038.7 0 OMe | peousing hen o.c ee a. 102. 102. 102. 
Clothing sai o..ct 4... 135.0 184.5 131.4 +0.4 9 71 Clothing: . ocsc:0 os oe 130. 130. 
Fuel and light........ 104.4 | 104.3) 102.1) +0.1] +92.3 | Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings. .... 122.9 | 122.5r| 122.2 +0.3 +0.6 | Housefurnishings. ... ; 
Sundries............. 117.1 | 116.0] 114.6|| +0.9| +492.2 | Sundries............ ; 
Pittsburgh 
HOOD eateerc eles trersie erie 141.6 142.9 143.4 -0.9 -1.3 
Housing. once sch 105.7 105.7 105.7 0 0 
Clothing semen 130.6 130.67} 127.4 0 42.5 
Fuel and light....... 110.3 110.3 110.2 0 +0.1 
Housefurnishings....} 121.2 119.4 118.2 +1.5 +2.5 
Suncdriestrnechmies cee alee 116.2 112.8 +0.9 +3.9 
Weighted Total..... 124.1 124.2 193.2 0.1 +0.7 
6 Cid 44-4 —O- 9 1S OMe NS NOOG To eycnero re. ,015: 6, oie 08s 8 wl 
A a tedOl ah (OF Ne ee OG OoUusin gi is ccs wicie ms 0 0 
erage... 127.4] 197.5 42.2 | Clothing............ 2 8 ; 44.1 
Fuel and light......... 102.7 | 102.7 -1.3 | Fuel and light....... 124.7 | 124.7 0 
Housefurnishings..... 135.4] 141.9 +3.2 | Housefurnishings....} 124.7] 122.4 +1.9| +4.0 
Sundries tes sonic Moc 116.8 7 SUNCTICS eine retent 113.8 113.8 0 +1.6 
a. ee Weighted Total.....| 127.6 127.6 0 +1.2 
Providence 
teas ERs Se 9 Food...............] 148.3] 141.97] 140.0] 41.0] +2.4 
estan: 55 3 Housing!............] 108.3 | 108.3] 103.3 0 0 
Clothing: sac veacoe 128. 128.67 +6.0 | Clothing. vente eeeees 134.0 134.0 126.9 0 +5.6 
Fuel eat light.s.s-.- pie 111.6 +1.9 | Fuel and light....... 115.6 | 115.6] 113.6 0 +1.8 
Housefurnishings..... 124. 124.5 +0.3 | Housefurnishings....| 126.5 | 126.5 | 126.5 0 0 
Sundriés: i. sie< class 109. 109.4 Sed df SUMGPies yaccicsieistesst ere 118.9 118.9 116.9 0 +1.7 
bed] Weighted TotaL....} 125.1| 124.7] 122.7|| +0.3| +2.0 
Richmond 
Visions coat os ott <i 159.1] 159.2 +38.0 
eae ae Housing!............{ 108.1 | 108.1 ats 
Tr nad See eee Clothinigyace-teaseie ie: 131.2 | 131.2 : 
Fuel andl light..... 2... ; Puel and light... 104.8 | 104.8 411 
ishi 0 Housefurnishings. ... . 
Housefurnishings. .... 124.2 * Pilea thal bg ao 113.5 | 113.5 +1.2 
Weighted Total.....| 127.1 | 127.1 +1.8 
Roanoke, Va. | 
Foods teste wia-tsiee 151.7 | 150.0 -0.5 
Housing............ 120.3} 120.3 +0.9 
Clothing...........: 132.8 | 132.8 41.9 
Fuel and light....... 107.9 | 107.9 +1.3 
Housefurnishings....| 122.0 | 122.0 +0.1 
Sundries............ 119.8 | 118.5 +4.4 
e = 03} -0.9 
OnTaERood x3 5 oct wisoc ae 145.9 | 145.5) 147.2} + 
i 3 Housing’... <...> 103.9 | 103.9 | 103.9 0 
Select. Su, Pe ; : +3.6 | Clothing...... vs seee| 182.4] 181.9 120.7 104 fa 
lothing.. 22% a..seat 2 3 : : ‘ 

i d lightret%s.- 117.9 | 117.9] 112.2 : 
ho nae Be rccnenthes |” 188.8 }el86 0:(6 190.1 10.6 |e 
Bund : 43.7 | Sundries......... """} yog'8| 128.1] 124.7] 40.5] 48.3 

Cds eeapeicdeis. ands r : fr me oA tak he a ace || ec al [a a 
i : 127.6 126.6 +0.2 +1.0 
Weighted Total..... +1.8 | Weighted Total.....} 127.9 | 


1Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. It is assumed no change has occurred since October, 1944. 
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COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS (Continued) 


Source: THE CONFERENCE BoarpD 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They 
show only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities 


Index Numbe Percentage 
Jane 1989100 inns Jan,, 1939 =100 Changes 
core Oct. 1944 | Nov. 1948 Cite Oct. 1944 | Nov. 1948 
t 1948] t t 
Nov. 1944] Oct. 1944 | Nov. 1948 weal Ree Nov. 1944 | Oct. 1944 | Nov. weetiont netodd I 
Rockford, I. Spokane 
Food .covteoetne9 fu <> 144.3] 144.7] 144.7]/ -0.3| -0.3] Food............... 144.6] 141.0] 145.2] +2.6] -0.4 
Housing! icc «tne 188.1] 188.1] 188.0 0 +0.1 | Housing’............ 102.0] 102.0] 102.0 0 0 
Clothing incense eno 128.6] 127.9] 123.7]/ +0.5 | +4.0] Clothing............ 124.3] 124.1] 123.1] +0.2} +1.0 
Fuel and light........ LISs1 fot 1S eh tates 0 | +1.6] Fuel and light....... 133.9 | 188.9] 133.5 0 | +0.3 
Housefurnishings..... ISIS |Site) | 18ii3 0 0 | Housefurnishings..:.| 133.5 | 133.5 | 132.3 0 +0.9 
Sundries9osenosccan..n 116.2 116.2 112.5 0 aE S0 9) HOUNCres settee): 116.8 115.7 113.0 +1.0 +3 .4 
Weighted Total.....| 130.8] 130.9] 129.4) -0.1 | +1.1] Weighted Total..... : +0.9 I 
Sacramento 
Food. eet 149.2 | 148.5 | 151.0] 40.5] -1.2 . 
Housing ere acct a: 104.1 104.1 104.1 0 0 
Clothing ae coc kisnchic: 138.1 137.1 128.9 +0.7 +7.1 
Fuel and light........ 80.8 80.8 80.8 0 
Housefurnishings..... 142.2 | 144.2] 140.1 1.4) 41.5 , 
Sundriesjicaeceecre a. 121.0 121.0 117.0 0 +3.4 | Sundries 
Weighted Total... .. 127.3 aE Ay foo § 125.6 +0.2 +1.4 
St. Louis 
ROOG cre cles ve 143.6 143.4] 150.1 ]) +0.1 | -4.3 ] Hood............... 
ous gh eee icc 105.8 | 105.8 ings... se eee 
Clothing. 129.2 | 128.6 Wied ssa ; 
Fuel and light........ 115.5} 114.7 Fuel and light....... 107. 
Housefurnishings..... 119.4 | 119.3 Housefurnishings....| 123. : 
Sundries s35. co nstacts ox: 112.4] 112.5 Sundries............ 127. +12.5 
Weighted Total... 124.0 | 123.8 
St. Paul 
Food 2h. Stan, & 143.6 1432 14627) || SEOs | 2 aE BOO Sirarete seis ae elotel« 
Hoasing so ox xh 5: 100.9 | 100.9 mgt 2. oe: 
Clothin ganar afore. fers 124.8 124.7 Clothingvan-...cscec.- : 
Fuel and light........ °106.8 | 106.8 Fuel and Jight....... : 
Housefurnishings..... 125.9 | 125.9 Housefurnishings.... +8.9 
Sundries. (2... scssehe.-s 117.6 | 116.3 Sundries... jw cis. +1.7 
Weighted Total..... 122.9 | 122.4 Weighted Total.... +1.2 


Sar spertertcale sents are 8 eres ease atenstete ale 
9 
SeMearerito. sate ace 3.8 othinngs sce sent 2 

Fuel and light........ 89.8 : .8 | Fuel and light....... : 
Housefurnishings..... 122.2r} 120.7]| +2.2]) +3.5 | Housefurnishings.... +5.6 
Sundriesse. soc secs.<,: 120.7 | 112.9 0 .9 | Sundries............ : 

Weighted Total..... 126.1] 124.0|| +0.7 

Seattle 

Food. SSO COLE AIG 153.1 152.4 153.0 +0.5 
Housing!............. 106.5] 106.5 | 106.5 0 
Clothing. ott e cence eee 128.5 128.4 126.9}, +0.1 
Fuel and light........ 108.7 | 108.77} 110.1 0 
Housefurnishings. .... 121.4] 121.4] 120.3 0 
Sundries Si... 118.3 118.3 115.7 0 

Weighted Total..... 128.1 127.87) 127.1 +0.2 


Hoag decgite +1.0| -1.9 Food. nae .| -0.3| +0.6 oe ee -0.6| -1.4|Food......... 3 
ousing!...... 0 ousing’...... 0 0 ousing!...... 0 0 | Housing’...... 0 0.3 
Clothing. .... .| +0.7 | +2.0] Clothing......| +0.4 | +3.2 /Clothing....... 0 | +10.0 | Clothing...... 1.1 4.5 
Fuel and light. 0 +0.2 | Fuel and light. 0 +1.9 | Fuel and light..)| +1.1 +7.7 | Fuel and light 0 -0.4- 
H’sefurnishings} +0.7| +1.5 | H’sefurnishings 0 | +13.2 | H’sefurnishings. 0 +1.0 | H’sefurnishin, 0 +3.1 
Sundries...... 0 +11.1 | Sundries...... 0 +2.3 |Sundries....... +1.4 +3.0 | Sundries...... 42.3] +14.5 
W’ghted Total] +0.5 W’ghted Total] +0.2 | +1.8 | W’ghted Total] +0.3| 43.4 


1Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. It is assumed no change has occurred since October, 1944.  *Includes Lockport and Rockdale, 
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COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—PREWAR BUDGETS 


Source: Tom ConrERENCE Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1989 = 100 


~ Ahi ale lhe Housing* Clothing Fuel-Light House Furnishings Sundries 
Nov. Nov. Oct. Nov. Oct. y 
1944 1944 1944 1944 1944 he ae Rae eal ie io 
: 1 SE SS eee he 
pe States!...... 93.9 | 93.6 95.8] 95.8 114.6 | 114.2 
jean eae 128.9 | 128.6 | 112.5 | 112.5 | 119.7 | 118.7 | 194.1 | 123.4 
Seo er Ae 129.5 | 128.8 | 118.1 | 118.1 | 122.8 | 119.5 | 119.6 | 118.0 
oe ap eee 183.6 | 180.4 } 107.5 | 107.5 | 189.9 | 142.1 |] 125.7 | 125.7 
ee eee 130.9 | 180.8r| 108.9 | 103.9 | 120.2 | 120.2 | 121.2 | 121.2 
pat De 129.5 | 129. 8r| 122.8 | 129.6 |] 122.9 | 122.9 | 117.4 | 117.4 
sie (aveia dain 129.0 | 129.0 | 120.0 | 120.0 | 128.3 | 128.2 | 128.5 | 128.5 
Batadsvs, sunt agin kaart 8 | 128.8 | 128.17] 110.3 | 110.2 | 199.4 | 129.4 | 126.1 | 126.1 
Beye BB seinen cans ; 6 | 124.1 | 124.1 ] 100.7 | 100.7 | 123.8 | 128.8 | 117.0 | 117.0 
ee anemia 4.5 8: .8 | 183.0 | 188.0r} 98.9| 98.9 | 125.8] 125.8r] 117.9 | 117.9 
tert ae ; : : : .9 | 188.1 | 188.1 | 106.0 | 106.0 | 125.1 | 125.9 | 116.5 | 116.5 
Giepelandess ty aiid : , : .7 | 184.9 | 184.67] 106.8 | 105.9 | 182.0 | 130.3 | 128.5 | 128.5 
te ee ee ee ae 3, .6 | 129.0 | 128.8] 89.1] 89.1 |] 129.2 | 190.1 | 121.4 | 121.4 
Darina ei he we Mire ‘ 9 | 125.1 | 125.1 ] 106.4 | 106.4 | 183.4 | 183.4 | 122.3 | 121.4 
ORE nash say : .6 | 181.7 | 181.6 | 101.6 | 101.6 | 126.4 | 128.7 | 124.8 | 124.8 
Des Moines........... 4. ; 8 | 135.1 | 184.7r] 120.9 | 120.9 | 125.7 | 125.7r} 120.6 | 120.6 
Detroit. ee kt 9. : ; : .O | 194.2 | 188.87] 119.5 | 112.5 | 126.2 | 126.0 | 129.1 | 129.1 
Duluthieeyer ec. 2 | 197.2 | 186.6r] 107.5 | 107.5 | 140.4 | 140.4 | 118.0 | 118.0 
Brie Pacaees. (eter .0 | 144.2 | 148.2 | 113:0 | 113.0 | 180.7 | 181.0 | 127.1 | 127.0 
Fall River 7 Sees: ; : Z 8 | 135.8 | 184.8r] 117.0] 116.8r] 119 117.7%] 126.7 | 126.7 
Front Royal, Va.. ..... 8 | 146.6 | 146.6 | 112.2 | 112.2 | 132 132.4 | 118.1 | 118.1 
Grand Rapids......... i ; : .6 | 136.9 | 186.7 | 111.5 | 111.5 | 140.8 | 140.5 | 126.2 | 126.0 
Green Bay, Wis.... ... : : ; 8 | 135.9 | 185.5 | 108.9 | 108.9 | 127.6 | 180.0 | 120.8 | 120.8 
Houstonivs. c~0s vss... ; : ; ; 71 198.5 | 128.17] 84.8] 84.8 | 120.7 | 116.97] 122.2 | 122.2 
Huntington, W. Va.... 128.4 | 128.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 182.1 | 129.2 | 116.9 | 116.9 
Indianapolis........... ; ; ; 9 | 127.0 | 127.0r]| 112.0 | 112.0 | 125.5 | 125.5 | 126.0 | 128.8 
Kansas City, Mo...... .5 | 132.1 | 181.4r] 109.5 | 109.5 | 123 123.2 | 196.7 | 125.7 
nae... : : : ‘ 0 | 127.9 | 127.9 | 105.3 | 105.3r .7 | 199.7 | 129.4 
Los Angeles. .......... ; 124.8 | 124.9] 93.4] 98.4 122.9 | 122.3 
Louisville..........+.. ; ; : 9 | 125.3 | 125.2r] 118.4 | 118.4 116.1 | 114.1 
Maconieens 6.6 GAN: : .2 | 129.8 | 180.3 | 101.5 | 101.5 195.7 | 125.8r 
peadrie: Ya ; : : : 8 | 120.5 | 120.0 | 112.1 | 112.1 126.3 | 125.3 
oe epee ee : : ; 41 186.8 | 186.1] 98.4] 98.4 114.2 | 114.3 
Milwaukee...........- ; ’ ; 4 | 136.2 | 186.2 | 109.8 | 109.8 122.5 | 121.6 
Minneapolis........... : : : 7 | 135.0 | 184.5 | 104.3 | 104.3 192.1 | 121.3 
Muskegon, Mich....... ; Q 2: 2 | 131.2 | 191.37] 114.6 | 114.6 121.5 | 120.6 
Newark... 55,25 5i-. ; E : 4 | 127.4 | 127.5 | 102.8 | 102.8 119.7 | 119.6 
New Haven..........- ¢ f : ; 5 8 | 128.7 | 128.6r| 111.9 | 111.8 111.6 | 111.6 
New Orleans.......... ; 5 | 132.5 | 182. 88.2 | 88.2 122.3 | 122.3 
New: York cree, sees : ; ; : : 8 | 119.4 | 119.5r] 117.2 | 117.2 116.2 | 115.2 
Oniahaes. fe ee : : i 6 | 128.6 | 128.5 | 106.5 | 106.5 123.2 | 121.2 
Parkersburg, W. Va.... : .8rl- : 5 : 4 125.3 | 124.7r : 4 117.3 | 116.4 
Philadelphia........... : : ; ; ; .7 | 130.9 | 180.7 125.4 | 125.4 
Pittsburgh............ : ; : : .7 | 180.6 | 130.6 120.2 | 119.3 
Portland, Ore......... ; , ; 0 | 141.2 | 140.8 116.9 | 116.9 
Providence.........+-. ; : ; : : 8 | 184.0 | 184.0 121.3 | 121.8 
Richmond............ ; ; : ‘ . 131.2 | 181.2 117.2 | 117.2 
Roanoke, Va........... b F é ; : ; 132.8 | 182.8 122.9 | 122.0 
achester!. s cclr ss 20.0.0 ; : : : ; ; 182.4 | 181.9 129.1 | 128.4 
Rockford, Il.......... p ‘ : : ; ‘ 128.6 | 127.9 122.0 | 122.0 
Sacramento..........- : p ; ' , 4 138.1 | 187.1 122.9 | 122.9 
See ouis ee cacee odie 3 : : i : .8 | 129.2 | 128.6 116.9 | 116.9 
SpePatiiet. <a seitensdes 124.8 | 124.7 122.1 | 121.1. 
San Francisco—Oakland 127.2 134.5 | 183.8 123.4 | 123.4 
Seattletis ccs ins.- 128.3 128.5 | 128.4 121.1 | 121.1 
194.1 119.5 | 118.5 
Spokane.........+-++- nea 119.7 | 119.6 
ck SORE! aot 127.6 | 127.6 
ToledOs..si21 decline coos 198.4 117.1 | 116.5 
rig'vie. Saker 131.6 117.8 | 116.6 


116.5 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 4 CITIES, PREWAR BUDGETS 
Oct. set cael 1943}Oct, yee Nov. 1943) ict teas bE ter Oct. ee mets 1943 eager Ror Dee ee ors 1948 eck 1944 poy. 1038 
to 
Nov. 046 Now 1944) Nov 1944|Nov. 1944|Nov. 1944] Nov. 1944 Nov. 1944 |Nov. 1944] Nov. 1944] Nov. 1944 ee 4944 Nov. 1944] Nov. 1944 Nov. 1944 
0 |-+9.6 


Evansville, Ind........ +0.4 | +2.3 oats 
Joliet, Ill.4........ 0 | +2.3 “0 bs et ei 
Lewistown, Pa....... +0.1] +1.8 fa nites 


= 2 lected quarterly (January 15; ‘April 15; jay 15; oad Otobe 15). 
Beta, Cikoort and ae rw ee ves tac in sundries 
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THE CONFERENCE BOARD 


Strikes and Turnover Rates 


NCREASES were shown in October in 
all the strike series for which prelimin- 
ay estimates have been released by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. There were 
440 new strikes in the month of October 
as compared with 390 in the previous 
month and 287 in October, 1943. This rep- 
resents an increase of 12.8% over the 
month and an increase over the year of 
53.3%. The number of workers involved 
in these strikes was 220,000 in October, 
1944, a rise of 18.9% over the 185,000 
involved in September. The increase from 
October, 1943, when 121,000 were idle, to 
October, 1944, was 81.8%. 
There were 690,000 man days lost in 


October, 1944, 660,000 in September, 1944, 
and 680,000 in October, 1943. 

A large number of strikes occurred in 
November, according to information ap- 
pearing in the press and several were seri- . 
ous in their effect on the war effort. A 
tabulation will be found in the accom- 
panying table. 


TELEPHONE STRIKE 


One of-the outstanding strikes of the 
month was the telephone operators’ strike 
which started on November 17 in Dayton, 
Ohio, and spread to at least twenty-seven 
other communities, including Cleveland, 
Youngstown, Akron, Detroit, and Wash- 


December, 1944 


ington, D. C., before it was halted on 
November 23. The Ohio group of the Na- 
tional Federation of Telephone Workers, 
an independent union, called out their 
members at the Ohio Bell Telephone Com- 
pany in protest of an average payment of 
$18.25 weekly for living expenses to op- 
erators who had been brought in to Day- 
ton to handle the extra rush of business. 
There were 105 girls receiving the addi- 
tional sum, some of whom the union 
claimed had been living there for two and 
a half years. 

The various branches of the union work 
very closely together and it was only a 
short time before the strike spread to 
other communities. In a majority of cases, 
only long-distance calls were disrupted, 
since most local dial systems are com- 
pletely automatic. Many groups of work- 
ers voted “moral support,” while others 
disapproved of the strike. 


STRIKES, TURNOVER RATES AND PRODUCTION 


use of some fault on the 


All Occupations Manufacturing 
Strikes! Turnover Rate per 100 Employees! 
_ Beginning in Period as mays Separations*® 
pee (1985-1989 
Workers Peri =100) 
Number Involv. (Thousand) 
(Thousan: 

To See eas 637 183 | 3,317 90 | 59.65 18.64 5.04 | 35.97 | 87.02 
Titi og et eles ose eee 810 342 | 6,893 74 | 48.38 11.89 2.72 | $4.97 | 36.59 
Cn ice & ete See ee 841 324 | 10,502 57 | 51.98 8.34 1.96 | 41.68 | 39.8@ 
Ss os Goind aan ee 1,695 | 1,168 | 16,872 68 | 45.38 10.66 2.49 | 32.93 | 65.20 
ot. odode Seek eae sentir” 1,856 | 1,467 | 19,592 74 | 49.17 10.67 2.24 | 36.96 | 56.91 
“CS ee ee eet tl 2,014 | 1,117 | 15,456 g7 | 42.74 10.37 2.29 | 30.08 | 50.05 
Te 2 eer ieee 2,172 739 | 13,902 104 | 40.35 13.02 2.63 | 24.70 | 52.16 
Te oe ed 4,740 | 1,861 | 28,495 113 | 58.11 14.97 2.38 | $5.76 | 49.59 
tS ee oe eee 2,772 688. | 9,148 87 | 49.92 7.46 1.29 | 40.47 | 46.16 
i che oe ee ee 2,618 | 1,171 | 17,812 109 | 37.71 9.52 1.52 | 26.67 | 48.85 
10M S Bi chicides.. Rs. 2,508 677 | 6,701 126 | 40.27 | 10.93 1.61 1.84 | 25.89 | 52.72 
A eS eee Se eae 4.288 | 2,363 | 28,048 168 | 46.68 | 23.63 4.15 3.04 | 15.86 | 64.51 
Lira oe et ae eee 2,968 840 | 4,183 12 | 77.66 | 45.09 | 15.04 4.66 | 12.87 | 91.62 
Tee Sek * aes 3,752 | 1,981 | 13,501 258 | 86.86 | 62.11 | 10.56 7.12 7.07 | 89.64 
1943 September................. 237 67 210 267 8.1 6.8 

Dictate nee kd cca. 287 121 | 1,013 269 7.0 5.2 if 4 , ve 

November...........--.... 325 136 | 2,863 268 6.4 4.5 6 6 ” 6.6 

Desdinbet 2 5 se, bec sc. 355 268 787 258 6.6 4.4 ‘6 6 1.0 5.2 
1944 January................00. 330 110 625 259 6.7 4.6 

Wolauary iiscaccde <n: 330 115 470 259. | 6.6 4.6 c “ 3 ne 

Marelis CSo9..i 008 £ 360 11 415 257 | 7.4 5.0 8 7 9 5.8 

Apel fee.| et eae 435 155 580 255 6.8 4.9 " 6 ‘6 5.5 

1 ey ae ee ee, Oe 610 290 | 1,400 252 7.1 5.3 7 6 6 6.4 

Fie e433 ar eee 500 155 680 252 7.1 5.4 5 7 ‘5 7.6 

ee Ch eee 470 145 680 248 | 6.6 5.0 4 i" ‘5 6.3 

agit 6. 6. et TY 485 190 985 251 7.8 6.2 4 ui 5 76.3 

September................. 390 185 660 250 | p7.5 | 76.0 p.3 p.6 6 | 76.0 

Ottoberitat tence pees p440 220 690 p248 na. n.d. n.a. na. a n.d. 

Nore: For fi H i fneti 

1944 back figures, see The Conference Board Maragement Record, June, zh rapa MB val era of employment at the will of the employer, with 


Toited States B of Labor Statistics. 
Wedetali Reserve annual 


ff, discharge, or miscellaneous. 
same com 
Jani , 1940, separate rates were computed 


reasons. 
Navy were included in miscellaneous separations. 


leser al production data are aver f thi, by alee 
*A separation is a termination of mmpozeiat of muy at he toBontag inds: quit, 


mpany are not considered as accessions or se 
4A quit 1s a termination of employment, generally initiated by the worker because 
hia to leave, but sometimes due to his gestae aie Beginning with 
uary, for mi: separations; 1. 6., 
separations due to death, permanent disability, fetirensaats ot poisons, and sienilas 
with i enter the Arm 


September, 1940, workers leaving to 


ations, 


accessions or separations. 


previously 
y or earners only. 
pPreliminary 


n.a.Not available. 


rt of the worker, 


6A layoff is a terminati i 
Scans ts the Leen = Ripe at the will of the employer, without 
ansfers from one plant to another of the parol be pba od ttae Ot St poe ee ee ss 

7An accession is the hiri rehirin 
Tranafers from oe plant tor anctinr of the chaos Ges eee nn Leer 


, indeterminate, or permanent nature. 


same company are not consi 


aData on turnover rates si: J aes | i i 
toe Te anuary, 1948, are not strictly comparable with 


rates now refer to all employees rather than 
-rRevised. 
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MANAGEMENT RECORD 


LABOR DISPUTES ORIGINATING IN NOVEMBER, 1944! 


Organization Affected 


Key; Conipanysse se toon «eee Ee 
McInerney Spring & Wire Company........ 
LES ee ee ere 
Mesta Machine Company™....................... 
Mueller Brass Company................... 
Muskegon Motor Specialties Company™..... 
Packard Motor Car Company.............. 
Packard Motor Car Company.............. 
Pittsburgh Coal Company™................ 
St. Louis Shipbuilding & Steel Company"’.......... 


Sealed Power Corporation........ 


Sealed Power Corporation.................. 

Stupp Brothers Bridge & Iron Company........... 
Timken-Detroit Axle Company®............ 
Westmoreland Coal Company”............. 
Wheeling Steel Corporation................ 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation........... 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation™.......... 


Miscellaneous 


Bus and trolley car operators™.............. 
Electric railroad employees”................ 
NisheEmen mete Se eek OES EA 


gStrike of 200 metal polishers objecting 
to upgrading of Negro workers made 
$9,000 idle. 


mWalkout of 1,800 supervisory em- 

ployees made from 32,000 to 35,000 pro- 
duction employees idle. 

Two-hour strike made thousands of 
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Union Location * aes nae Awaer ‘ 
Affected 
CIO | Watervliet, N. Y. 11/20 aa 1,200 
CIO | Glassmere, Pa. 16 |11/17 80 
AFL | Geneva, N. Y. 14 .. 1500-600 
CIO | Berwick, Pa. 29 <p 8,500 
CIO | Schenectady, N. Y. 6 7 100 
CIO | Detroit, Mich. 30 | 12/3 5,800 
n.a. | Pittsburgh, Pa. 1 S. 81 
CIO | South Chicago, Ill. 26 e 555a 
CIO | Gary, Ind. 20 }11/21 5,500b 
CIO | Detroit, Mich. 18 20 6,000 
CIO | Detroit, Mich. 29 | 12/2 1,300 
CIO | Detroit, Mich. 8 | 11/6 7,000c 
CIO | Detroit, Mich. Q7 ae 7,000d 
CIO | Detroit, Mich. 1 6e| 1,200 
CIO | Detroit, Mich. 10 1,200 
MESA) Elyria, Ohio 3 200 
CIO | Detroit, Mich. 1 : 600 
CIO | Akron, Ohio 23 a 1,500f 
CIO | Detroit, Mich. 28 x 38,8009 
n.a. | Fredericktown, Pa. 8 9 400 
n.a, | Millsboro, Pa. 6 8 100 
n.a. | Millsboro, Pa. 9 n.d. 
CIO | Jackson, Mich. 10 350 
n.a. | Pascagoula, Miss, 9 h 
n.a. | California and Vesta- 
burg, Pa. 7 8 2,500 
AFL | East St. Louis, Ill. 13 15 160 
CIO | Grand Rapids, Mich. 6 10 500 
MESA] Detroit, Mich. 3 5 8,500 
n.a. | West Homestead, Pa. 16 17 350 
CIO | Port Huron, Mich. 3 6 2,7002 
CIO | Jackson, Mich. 10 S. 600 
CIO | Detroit, Mich. 3 9 | 39,0007 
CIO | Detroit, Mich. 14 14 6,000 
n.a. | Pittsburgh, Pa. 8 9 400 
n.a. | St. Louis, Mo. 10 ue 175 
CIO | Muskegon, Mich. 9 10 1,500 
CIO | Muskegon, Mich. Q1 Ee 1,500k 
AFL | St. Louis, Mo. 11 13 250 
n.a. | Detroit, Mich. 4 6 700 
n.a. | Irwin, Pa. 1 = 8357 
CIO | Portsmouth, Ohio 21 = 4,500 
CIO | Lockland, Ohio 30 a 2,0001 
Ind. | Paterson, N. J. 13 15 m 
n.a. | Buffalo, N. Y. 10 10 100n 
Ind. | Chicago, IIl. 10 ei 1,2500 
AFL | Boston, Mass. Q1 ae Pp 
n.a..| New York, N. Y. 16 16 100 
AFL | New York, N. Y. 1 aa 300g 
n.a. | Dallas, Tex. 1 Q n.d. 
Ind. 35 17 23 r 
AFL | Boston, Mass. 13 -Q) 5,000s 
AFL | St. Louis, Mo. 9 9 30 
AFL | St. Louis, Mo. 9 13 73 


pTwenty-five fishing boats were tied 
up at the Boston fish pier. 


3 hoy. concerns, members of Wholesale 
Fish Dealers Association and New York 


_ Uncomplete report based on informa 
tion appearing in the press. 

*Operation and maintenance employees. 

%Office workers. 

‘Mack and Milwaukee Avenue plants. 

Service crew members kept two electric 
furnaces idle at Duquesne Works. 

‘River Rouge plant. 

7Detroit Transmission Division. 

8Clyde No. 2 mine. 

%Alicia No, 3 mine. 

10Bumper division. 

uEmployees of the Evans Electrical 
Construction Company and Electrical 
Constructors, Inc., subcontractors. 

2Vesta Nos. 4 and 5 mines. 

WMESA workers in twenty-one Detroit 
plants. 

M4Painters, electricians, inspectors and 


shippers. 

Crankshaft division. 

16Ocean mine. 

l7Welders at Arlee Street yard. 

Forge division. 

McCullough pit. 

Supervisory employees at five 
located in East Paterson, Fairlawn, 
son(2) and Wood-Ridge. 

International Railway Company. 

2Motormen, conductors, collectors and 
switchmen on the Chicago North Shore & 
Milwaukee and the Chicago, Aurora & 
Elgin Railroads. : * 

*Dining-room employees in three dining 
rooms and the cocktail lounge, and room- 
service employees. — e 

%Salesmen and journeymen handling 
the movement of fresh fish from whole- 
salers to retailers. : 

%Akron, Bellaire, Bridgeport, Canton, 
Columbus, Cleveland, Dayton, Dennison, 
East Liverpool, Findlay, Fostoria, 
Ferry, Miamisburg, Piqua, Salem, San- 
dusky, Springfield, Steubenville, Tiffin, 
Toledo, Urichsville, Wellsville, Winchester, 
Xenia and Youngstown, Ohio; Detroit, 
Michigan; and Washington, D. CG : 

26At Hunter Packing Company and Cir- 
cle Packing Company. 

7At Swift & Company and Armour & 
Company. 


aRefusal of fourteen men to work on the 
cranes made 555 employees idle. 

bStrike of 89 cranemen caused 5,500 to 
be idle and halted all steel production. 

cStrike of 300 in five vital departments 
caused a total of 7,000 to be idle. 

dStrike of 2,687 employees made 7,000 
employees idle, closed the production and 
magnesium foundries, and hampered pro- 
oe = nee steel foundry and 
oun e shop. 

ma ended briefly on November 8, but 
was renewed the same day to enforce re- 
hiring of two persons involved in original 
dispute. 

TRive machine operators held up the 
work of 1,500 other employees. 

gA total of 3,800 employees supported 
the =e mS 23 welders who demanded 
additional helpers. 

hWork stoppage of several hundred elec- 
trical engineers delayed delivery of the 
first of four ships being built for the Navy. 

iStrike of 26 es drivers caused 
2,700 emplo to be idle. 

(Footnotes continued below) 


lants 
ater- 


known that many thousands were affected. 
Maintenance aid office workers were also 
involved in several of the larger cities. 


sAlso caused 70 companies and 1,500 


kAll production was halted. 

IStrike forced shutdown of two alumi- 
num foundries and curtailed operations 
in the North shop. 


n 
a employees late for work. 
trike of 500 operating employees 
caused layoff of 750 nonoperating em- 
ployees. 


Fish Dealers Association, are involved. 


rNo estimates of the total number of 
operators idle are available; however, it is 


trucks in New York City to be idle. 
n.a.Not available. 


It is almost impossible to determine 
the total number of persons affected since 
in many instances no figures were released. 
At one time 4,000 operators (including 
1,300 in Cleveland), 600 office workers, 
and at least 1,200 other company em- 
ployees were idle in the northeastern part 
of Ohio, it was estimated, and the union 
claimed a total of 8,000 were out. 


DETROIT STRIKES 

The Packard Motor Car Company, in 
Detroit, in November, suffered from two 
work stoppages, both of which stemmed 
from the same general problem. The com- 
pany was forced to disband one metal- 
polishing department because of cutbacks 
in production. This happened to be a de- 
partment predominantly manned by Ne- 


ae 


groes. The union contract with the com- 
pany provided that the seniority should 
govern whether transfers should displace 
workers in other departments. 
workers were seemingly disturbed by the 
fact that the transferred. Negro employees 
in some instances had greater seniority 
than they and that this might lead to their 
dismissal eventually. Some white workers 


White 
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who were forced out by the initial change 
into still other departments were unable 
to adjust themselves to the new work and 
were therefore in danger of losing their 
jobs. 

In protest, 200 white workers went out 
on strike on November 83, causing a total 
of 39,000 to be idle. They contended that 
the Negro workers were unable to do the 
work, while the Negroes, in turn, said 
that they had been given only two days’ 
trial instead of the usual minimum of 
three days. The workers returned on No- 
vember 9. On November 14, however, the 
6,000 Negro workers went out on strike 
in a continuation of the same trouble, 
charging that they were being discrimin- 
ated against. This walkout, however, lasted 
only one day. Officials of the United Au- 
tomobile Workers (CIO), to which the 
workers belonged, said the union would 
not tolerate racial discrimination. 


Two thousand operators walked out in 
Detroit, Michigan. The War Labor Board 
announced that it would not consider the 
case while workers were idle, and on No- 
vember 23, the strike was called off be- 
cause the leaders felt that “the govern- 
ment meant business and that seizure was 
imminent.” 


OTHER STRIKES 


Five thousand truck drivers, members 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters (AFL) in Boston, refused to work 
on November 13 when the executive board 
of the union announced that there would 
be no election of officers this year. De- 
liveries of ammunition, clothing, bayonets, 
rifles, and cannons as well as perishable 
food piled up in Boston warehouses and 
railroad terminals. Seventy companies 
and 1,500 trucks handling the New York 
and Boston traffic were forced into idle- 
ness also. It was only on November 21, 
following a WLB directive, that the driv- 
ers voted to return to work. 

Supervisory employees again tried to 
force recognition of their organization by 
management and the WLB, when 1,800 
supervisors, members of the Wright Air- 
craft Supervision Association, an indepen- 
dent union, walked out on November 13 
at the five plants of the Wright Aero- 
nautical Corporation located in Paterson 
(two), East Paterson, Fairlawn, and 
Wood-Ridge, New Jersey. Construction of 
B-29 Superfortresses and other military 
planes was held up when 32,000 to 35,000 
engine production employees were forced 
into idleness since they could not work 
without supervision. Two thousand office 
workers also remained idle. 


The union said that the company 
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moved employees around as it pleased. It 
was also not satisfied that it could get 
speedy settlement of any disputes before 
the WLB. The company denied that the 
status quo agreement or any of the pro- 
visions of the WLB order, which sent the 
workers back after a similar dispute in 
September, had been violated. 


On November 15 the supervisors agreed 


to go back to work after the WLB prom- . 


ised to maintain the status quo of the 
supervisory personnel and to give speedy 
action to all grievances brought to it either 
in the past or in the future. 


TURNOVER RATES 


Both the total separation rate and the 
total accession rate declined from August 
to September, 1944, and from September, 
1943, to September, 1944. The accession 
rate was lower than the separation rate 
for the third consecutive month. In Sep- 
tember, accessions were 20% less than 
separations. 
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All components of the separation rate 
showed monthly as well as annual declines, 
with the exception of layoffs which in- 
creased from .5 to .6 per 100 employees 
over both periods. Discharges showed no 
change over the year. Persons who quit 
their jobs continue to form the largest 
bulk of separations reported. In Septem- 
ber, they were 80%. Students returning 
to school in September were responsible 
for a large portion of the “quits.” Never- 
theless, it was frequently reported that 
workers were leaving a particular locality 
to seek permanent postwar jobs. This 
later reason may be lessened as a result of 
the latest Selective Service order. 

The military separation rate was .3 per 
100 employees, the lowest since the war 
began. The separation rate for women 
continued to be higher than that for men. 
It was 9.3 in September, or 50% greater 
than the 6.2 rate for men. 


Mary A. Wertz 
Division of Labor Statistics 


Employment in October 


NET decline of more than 325,000 

from the September high brought 
the number of persons at work or in 
the Armed Forces to 64.7 million in Oc- 
tober. This level of total employment, 
maintained since last June, still indicates 
near-peak utilization of the nation’s man- 
power, although heavy military inductions 
over the past twelve months have made 


from September to October occurred in 
agriculture and in manufacturing. To- 
gether these industries lost nearly 350,000 
workers. Seasonal contraction of employ- 
ment on farms was less than usual for the 
month owing primarily to good weather 
conditions. The continuing exodus from 
factories is attributed primarily to further 
curtailment in certain war industries. 


Employment and Unemployment, October, 1942-October, 1944! 
In Thousands 


Distribution of Labor Force and Employment 


October! |September!] August 


1944 1942 


Unemployment. cccceeee sree | he rece ae. 

Excess of employment over economic labor ferce. 4,229 

Total employment........ Pt ft otitis mesace 59,516 

Agriculture... .........000. EU woeomniabe ace 

Forestryand! fishing: sage cs «0 el ode oe etibons en viene 

Totalcindustrysacnsrre te irc easiness ei edieis 22,298 
Extraction of minerals..................-.00 763 
Manufacturing ts. ceeds eke cron G7 15,419 
Construction inte caw.e sicect olen tegen tingle es 2,750 
Transportation....... Tile oarnentraterelsitece mene sie ce 2,330 
Public utilities... 0-2-0020 22020! i 


Trade, distribution and financerwscenc cork : 
Service industries (including Armed Forces)...... 
Miscellaneous industries and services.......... ala 1,455 1,306 


1Subject to revision. Not included in employment total. 


aNo longer in existence. 


the civilian portion of the total employ- 
ment smaller than it was a year ago. 
The largest declines in employment 


The number of persons engaged in trade 
in October was 189,000 greater than in the 
previous month, reflecting earlier holiday 
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activity in the retail sector this year than 
usual. 


For the first time in almost two years, 
a slight decline occurred in transportation 
employment. In recent months, the rail- 
roads have become increasingly short- 
handed for the amount of service they are 
rendering. Plans have been formulated 
for servicemen to aid again in the han- 
dling of the huge holiday burden upon the 
transportation facilities of the country. 
Last year 60,000 men volunteered on their 
time off from duty in the Services and fur- 
nished valuable assistance in handling ex- 
press, freight, and mail during the holi- 
days. 


EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING 


All the durable goods industries reported 
employment declines from September to 
October. Combined with a seasonal de- 
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Botts in War, Botts in Peace. By William 
Hazlett Upson. New York and Toronto: Farrar 
& Rinehart, Inc. $2.00. 

The strange mental (and, at times, physi- 
cal) contortions of Alexander Botts, the 
egocentric, superduper salesman of Earth- 
worm Tractors, provide a unique form of 
entertaining reading which a large num- 
ber of magazine readers have followed 
with great enjoyment for many years. 

In “Botts in War, Botts in Peace,” the 
publishers have brought together fifteen 
carefully selected Botts’ experiences. At 
the conclusion of each one, the reader finds 
himself considerably relieved by the mi- 
raculous events and circumstances which 
serve both to extricate Botts from the en- 
tanglements of his own machinations and 
to add materially to the hero’s successful 
sales record. 

The reader’s regard for the patient self- 
control of Botts’ sales manager, Gilbert 
Henderson, wavers intermittently from a 
quizzical admiration to a gnawing desire 
to see Henderson get excited, surge out into 
the field and shake some sense into his 
star representative. At least there isn’t a 
dull moment between the book’s covers 
and it would be an unusual person who 
wouldn’t go to sleep with a chuckle in his 
heart after spending an entire evening, or 
part of one, with Mr. Botts. And one of 
the last questions one might ask before 
being overtaken by the sandman is: “How 
would Alexander Botts show up on one of 
those carefully validated sales aptitude 
test batteries?” S.A. R. 


* 
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crease of workers in the food industry, 
the total reduction in the number of wage 
earners was almost 150,000 for the manu- 
facturing group as a whole. 

For reasons obscured by the complexity 
of the manpower situation, the continuing 
release of workers from factory produc- 
tion has not solved the problem of recent 
acute shortages of manpower in certain 
areas. Reports on turnover in manufac- 
turing industries point to the fact that 
while the rate of separations is not greater 
than last year’s, accessions are lagging 
considerably behind. In light of these 
developments, recommendations have is- 
sued from the WPB and WMC which 
would implement existing legislative con- 
trols over manpower declared to be in 
critical production. 


Caryu R. FetpMan 
Division of Business Statistics 


Book Shelf 


The Veteran Comes Back. By Willard Wa- 
ler. New York: The Dryden Press. $2.75. 
The many diverse factors in veteran read- 
justment which must be intelligently an- 
alyzed in order to realize successful reori- 
entation of veterans to normal civilian 
life are discussed by a veteran of World 

War I. 

In reviewing our nation’s veteran prob- 
lems from the Revolutionary period to 
World War II, Mr. Waller has provided 
pertinent experience data which should be 
valuable in directing our thinking toward 
more profound and practical present-day 
rehabilitation programs. 

While the author does not outline for- 
mal plans for veteran assistance in detail, 
he offers some workable rehabilitation sug- 
gestions for formulating industrial and 
community programs. An essentially in- 
teresting point is his differentiation be- 
tween veterans’ “benefits” and veterans’ 
“programs.” 

The chapters devoted to discussion of 
servicemen’s experiences and attitudes are 
particularly helpful in analyzing veteran 
reactions to civilian living. _ 

The text is stimulating and challenging 
and impresses the reader with the need for 
immediate action in planning for those 
who are on the battle fronts. E. M. S. 


Labor Lawyer. By Louis Waldman. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company. $3.50. 


To understand the background of political 
action by labor unions in the United 


States one should read this autobiography. 
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Mr. Waldman covers the attitudes of both 
the Socialist and Communist minorities 
toward American labor and it is interest- 
ing to note that Mr. Waldman states in 
answer to criticism leveled against him 
when he brought the Communist issue out 
into the open that “an American political 
party is not a private secret organization. 
Its composition and policies are matters of 
public concern.” 

“Labor Lawyer” gives the background 
and analyses of one of America’s labor 
lawyers who today represents a number of 
powerful AFL unions on the legal front. 
A.A.D. 


Management Reading 


The Closed Shop. Department of Industrial 
Relations. Kingston, Ontario: Queens Univer- 
sity. Bulletin No. 9. 

An analysis of closed-shop provisions in the 

United States and Canada from the point of view 

of union, employer and government board. Case 

histories cover the question of closed-shop clauses 
in union contracts. An outline of the trend 
toward union demands for closed-shop clauses in 

Canada reveals that the pattern of collective bar- 

gaining in Canada follows the United States 

rather than the British type of trade unionism. 

A.A.D. 


Facts about Foremen—How to Make the 
Most of Your Manpower. New York: La- 
bor Relations Institute, 1776 Broadway. $1.00 
to Members—$1.50 to others. 


A timely booklet containing a large number of 
basic suggestions, many in the form of reminders, 
for the “revitalizing” of supervisory forces. From 
the first section on “‘Foremen are Management,” 
the pamphlet concisely proceeds through three 
other pertinent topics: “Selecting the Foreman,” 
“Training the Foreman,” and “Build Your 
Foremen.” 

The Institute reproduces five forms which it 
recommends as aids in foreman development: 
“Job Requirements Chart for Foremen,” “Fore- 
man Authority Questionnaire,” “Foreman Can- 
didate Rating Chart,” “Subjects for the Fore- 
man’s Manual,” and a “Supervisory Merit 
Rating Form.” 

The format of the booklet is such that it can 
be read rather carefully from cover to cover in 
little time. S.A.R. 


“Chronic Absentee and Good Attendant,” b 
Le Baron O. Stockford, Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation, Personnel Journal, December. 
A study of the economic, social and psychologi- 
cal factors related to absenteeism. The text 
includes discussion of attendance records and 
differences between attendants and absentees. 
E.M.S. 


“Bargaining Position of Engineers Clarified by 
NWLB Chairman,” Engineering News-Record, 
November 23. Advising professional employees 
that they must be prepared to bargain collec- 
tively, NWLB Chairman Davis recommends 
to the American Society of Civil Engineers 
that they continue to study the problems asso- 
ciated with collective bargaining. Mr. Davis 
states that professional workers are not ex- 
empted from provisions of the National Labor 
Relations Act. These comments are part of a 
speech by Mr. Davis before the metropolitan 
section (New York City) of the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers. A.A.D. 
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“What about Psychological Tests for Selecting 
Salesmen ?” by Saul Poliak, Printers’ Ink, 
October 27 and November 8. An objective 
and forthright evaluation of the progress to 
date that has been made in testing candidates 
for sales jobs. Executives considering the use 
of tests should gain considerable value from 
these articles. S.A.R. 


“The State and Collective Bargaining,” by H. A. 
Logan, The Canadian Journal of Economics 
and Political Science, November. Deals with 
the current and historic attitudes of the state 
toward employer-employee bargaining. Al- 
though collective bargaining is part of the eco- 
nomic scene in democratic countries today, 
there was a period when the state passed laws 
which “broke the ambitious trades unions” 
(England in 1830). Mr. Logan has done a fine 
research job in summarizing the attitudes of 
democratic states toward trades unions and 
organized employee-employer relationships. 


“Training Office Employees—III,” by I. O. 
Royse, American Business, October. Offers 
suggestions for a simple course of training for 
new office employees and tells what subjects 
may be covered. S.A.R. 


“The Foreman asa Personnel Manager,” by 
Howard M. Dirks, the Perfect Circle Com- 
pany, Trained Men, July-August. The fore- 
man is the personnel manager of the depart- 
ment he supervises, with the specialized per- 
sonnel department, as a service organization, 
supplementing his work. The article lists and 
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describes the functions of the foreman in his 
capacity as personnel administrator. G.S. 


“Spicer Holds ‘Open House’ for Families of 6,000 


Employees,” by Paul W. Kieser, Industrial 
Relations, November. A detailed description 
of how a company planned and carried through 
a successful “‘open house” for families of its 
employees. A unique feature was that instead 
of having guides to conduct the groups of 
visitors, employees were allowed to show their 
own home folks through the plant. G.S. 


‘*A.I.M. Offers New Service for Industrial Cafe- . 


terias,” by Quindara Oliver Dodge, Industry, 
August. Description of a weekly menu and 
nutrition service designed to provide well- 
balanced and appealing meals for industrial 
workers. 


‘Wartime Food-consumption Patterns and the 


Cost of Living,” by A. P. Ruderman, The 
Journal of Business of the University of Chicago, 
October. Echoing one of the arguments made 
by George Meany (AFL) and R. J. Thomas 
(CIO) during the recent cost of living con- 
troversy, Mr. Ruderman attempts to prove 
that changing consumption habits have in- 
creased food costs more than the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reported they had risen. 
Mr. Ruderman’s array of figures is impressive, 
and to one not acquainted with the recent 
investigations of the Meany-Thomasclaimse, 
it might be misleading. The findings of th 
Mills committee, the Mitchell committee 
(Technical Committee to the President’s Com- 
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mittee on the Cost of Living), the BLS, and 
Tur ConFERENCE Boarp clearly indicate that 
the reasoning used by Messrs. Meany and 
Thomas (and ergo Mr. Ruderman) is fallacious 
in its bearing on the question of living costs. 

Like the labor representatives, Mr. Ruder- 
man fails to comprehend what a cost of living 
index is or what it is designed to do. He con- 
fuses increased expenditures with increased 
living costs. To him, a man who has been 
accustomed to a 50-cent meal of stew at home 
but who earns more money and eats a $2.00 
steak dinner out, has experienced a 300% in- 
crease in living costs. The change in the stand- 
ard of living is forgotten. Service as an eco- 
nomic good is forgotten. 

The author needs to be reminded that a cost 
of living index has always been intended to 
measure only cost changes in a list of goods 
and services of a specified quality comprising 
a fixed standard of living. G.C.T. 


“Wages in Department and Clothing Stores in 


Large Cities, Spring and Summer of 1943,” 
by Joseph M. Sherman, Division of Wage 
Analysis, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Monthly 
Labor Review, November. Surveys hourly 
earnings of workers in department and clothing 
stores. Median and average hourly earnings 
4n selected job classifications by size of cities, 
by individual cities, and by regions are shown 
for both male and female workers. The dis- 
cussion includes a description of the establish- 
ments covered, the labor force, and working 
conditions in retail trade. E.B.D. 
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